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IN BABY DAYS. 


WHEN almond buds unclose, 
Soft white and tender rose ,— 
A swarm of white moth things 
\With sunset on their wings, 
That fluttering settle down 

On branches chill and brown; | 
\When all the sky is blue, | 
And up from grasses new ; | 
Blithe springs the meadow lark,— | 
Sweet, sweet from dawn to dark,— a 
When all the young year’s way — 
Grows sweeter day by day,— ‘2 
When almond buds unclose, 
Who doubts of May’s red rose ? 


J. Burns. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF MOUNT CONNESS. 


THE great scheme of triangulation of 
the Arc of the Parallel which is to con- 
nect the triangulation of the Atlantic 
Coast with that of the Pacific, stretches 
2,825 miles along the 39th degree of 
latitude. On the Pacific Coast the de- 
velopment of the main triangulation for 
the Pacific Arc of the Meridian is exe- 
cuted on a scale greater than any in 
Kurope or India; and the longest line 
observed to this date is Ig92 miles. 
\Vest of the Sierra Nevada that part of 
the triangulation known as the “ Da- 
vidson Quadrilateral” serves for both 
arcs. On account of the very large 
local deflection of the plumb-line at the 
triangulation stations in the California 
and Nevada mountains, and of the ex- 
tremely long lines from the coast ranges 
that come upon the line in the Sierra 
Nevada, (from Mount Lola to Round 
Top,) of half their length, it was a ne- 
cessity that a second line in the Sierra, 
and nearly on the prolongation of the 
first to the southward, should be chosen 
to strengthen the geometrical conditions 
of the triangulation where it crosses the 
mountains and stretches eastward. 

In 1879 a reconnaissance of the Sier- 
ra Nevada had shown that Mount Con- 
ness (named after Senator John Con- 
ness) was the only mountain in the 
range, at the proper distance, that was 
intervisible with Round Top station 
near the old Carson trail. It lies in 
the crest line of the range as an isolated 
peak, about twenty miles to the north- 
eastward of the Yosemite Valley, which 
it dominates. A fortunate gap among 
the great peaks at the headwaters of 
the Stanislaus allows this strengthen- 
ing line, Conness — Round Top, about 
72 miles in length, to be utilized. 
No other peak among the many can be 
used. And, further, this line permits 


the extension of the future arc of the 
meridian to the southward. The peak 
commands nearly the whole coast line 
of the Coast ranges, from Mount Helena 
(4,376 feet elevation), in latitude 38° 
40’, to Santa Lucia (6,000 feet eleva- 
tion), in 36° 08’; and commands the 
mountains of Nevada far to the east- 
ward. Although several hundred feet 
lower than Mounts Dana and Lyell, its 
peculiar form and the comparatively 
low elevation of the neighboring moun- 
tain masses for many miles give it a 
finer panoramic outlook than is obtained 
from any of the other peaks in this re- 
gion. 

The assignment of the officers of the 
party was made by Superintendent 
Mendenhall in March, 1890. I have 
had charge of the main triangulation of 
the Pacific Coast for many years, and 
was made the chief of party. I chose 
for my immediate colleagues Captain 
J. J. Gilbert, who left his triangulation 
and topography of Washington Sound; 
Mr. Isaac Winston from the geodetic 
leveling in the Western States; Mr. 
Kremont Morse of the California trian- 
culation and astronomical work; Mr. F. 
\V. Edmonds, clerk at the Sub-office, 
San Francisco; and Mr. S. H. Finley, 
Surveyor and Civil Engineer of Santa 
Ana, as recorder. There were nine 
men, hands,” in the party,—includ- 
ing packer, cook, and steward,—and 
ten heliotropers. We had a pack train 
of eleven animals, from the patient don- 
key and high kicking mule to the na- 
tive mustang. 

This constituted the party that 
through more than three months was to 
be out, working in good and_ bad 
weather, at all hours, in snow and mud, 
under the shelter of a wagon, tree, or 
tent, and to do some very heavy climb- 
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THE STAFF 


ing,—all without any serious results to 
health. I have before taken occasion 
vratefuliy to attribute our success to the 
fidelity and diligence of my colleagues, 
and the employés of the party; not for- 
getting the lonely heliotropers on dis- 
tant peaks, sitting for hours every 
morning, noon, and afternoon directing 
the heliotrope signals to the” home sta- 
tion. 

The former reconnaissances, in July, 
1879, and August, 1887, had _ been 
easily made; it was learned last sum- 
mer, however, that the unprecedented 
snowfall in the winter of 1889-90 had 
blocked all travel, and that the old 
Tioga mine road from Crocker’s to be- 
yond the Sierra had not been used for 
three winters. No reliable information 


could be had that was not unfavorable. 
Ingress through Nevada by way of 
Bodie and the Bloody Cafion was cer- 
tainly impracticable before the end of 
August, if then. 

So Mr. Morse was sent forward in 
May to make a personal examination. 
He struck the snow eight feet deep 
near Crocker’s; fifty-six miles of snow 
travel remained to the Tuolumne Mead- 


_ ows, which lie about eleven miles by 


trail south of Crocker’s. On this trail 
the snow must have béen very deep. 
Assistant Gilbert had charge of the 
field work of the triangulation in Los 
Angeles and Orange counties; and in 
the middle of June he was instructed to 
move the party by rail to Oakdale, and 
thence by wagons to the snow line on 
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the Tioga road,—which he found had 
now receded to forty-three miles west 
of the Tuolumne Meadows. 

The road is from ‘six thousand to 
ninety-two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. It had been well en- 
gineered and had cost the Company 
sixty thousand dollars to build, but it 
was found to be washed out three feet 


-oad passable for teams. But the tem- 
porary camps were made as comfortable 
as practicable, and the weather was for- 
tunately fair, although cold to freezing 
every night. 

Mr. Winston led the advance party, 
and laid out the work. The four-horse 
teams, which had hauled four thousand 
pounds each from Oakdale, now found 


YOSEMITE CREEK FARLY IN JULY. 


deep in ruts sometimes half a mile long, 
carried away altogether in other places, 
and buried under snow for many miles. 

The party was divided into three 
temporary camps, one about eight 
miles ahead of the others, and the men 
worked all daylight in snow or mud, or 
among rocks and fallen timber. It was 
excessively hard work to make the 


it hard work to pull fifteen hundred 
pounds over the leveled snow or the 
brushed mud ruts. Bridges and cul- 
verts were found carried away and had 
to be rebuilt. Sheep men were hold- 
ing back their herds near the Yosemite 
Creek until the party came forward and 
built the bridge over that stream. The 
old bridge had broken down under the 
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TEMPORARY CAMP AT 


great weight of snow. The stream runs 
between rocky banks, is forty feet 
wide, about six feet deep, and near the 
end of July was running five or six 
miles per hour. The party built the 
bridge in a day and a half, and twenty 
thousand head of sheep crossed over it 
in a few days. This stream supplies 
the water for the Yosemite Falls, about 
six or eight miles lower down. 

When the advance camp _ reached 
Soda Springs, in the Tuolumne Mead- 
ows, eighty-six hundred feet above the 
sea, the snow had left the Meadows, 
and the Tuolumne River was running 
over its banks with an average depth of 
six feet, seventy feet wide, and not less 
than four miles per hour. The fords 
were unfordable, and Assistant Gilbert 
improvised a raft for the ferriage of the 
men, animals, provisions, camp equip- 
age, and instruments. 

A temporary camp was established 
here by permission of Mr. John R. 
[.embert, the owner, and Assistant 
Gilbert and Mr. Winston made an ex- 
amination of the old trail towards Con- 
ness. It was mostly under snow, and 
where uncovered, it was impassable 
from a hundred fallen tamaracks. It was 
with great labor opened for ten miles 
to the heliotropers’ old camp, about 
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eighteen hundred feet below the sum- 
mit of Conness. 

No quadruped, except the mountain 
sheep, had ever gone higher than this 
camp. The mountain side on the west 
has an inclination of 45°, and in the 
search for a near cut across the rocky 
and nearly snow-covered ridge to the 
east, Assistant Gilbert was more than 
once in imminent danger. Great bowl- 
ders and extensive snowfields on the 
western slope made an examination 
difficult, and the final location and 
opening of a feasible trail much more 
so; but by ceaseless labor Mr. Winston 
opened it from the temporary camp to 
the permanent camp near the summit. 
While it was being opened the pack 
animals were forced from the Soda 
Springs camp to the front, and un- 
loaded where the trail ended for the 
day. 

The older officers and men of the 
survey worked capitally, for they knew 
from experience the necessities of the 
duty required of them, and all under- 
stood the unusual lateness of the season 
and the possibility of snows early in 
September. Assistant Gilbert got the 
first train through just one month from 
the time he struck the snow at forty- 
three miles from Soda Springs. 
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Before this | had come through from 
Oakdale, one hundred and twenty miles 
over the road. There is very little of 
it without long, heavy grades, reaching 
differences of level of sixteen hundred 
feet. The road on the northern slopes 
of the hills was still heavy, and great 
holes showed themselves where the 
teams had shortly before passed safely 
over hard snow. The road on the 
southern slopes was drier and in better 
order. There was no stopping place 
on the road from Crocker’s for fifty-two 
miles to Soda Springs, and it was a 
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The total weight of the camping 
equipage, provisions, lumber for the 
observing hut, cement for piers, and 
instruments, was about nineteen thou- 
sand pounds. The instruments were 
conveyed in two thorough-brace wag- 
ons, all other outfit in dead axle wag- 
ons. The camp equipage might be 
wet, and the blankets ditto, but the in- 
struments were guarded as the Ark of 
the Covenant. Before all this large 
but necessary amount of outfit was 
brought up to Soda Springs, one or 
two tents, some provisions, and the in- 
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(jrav vranite mountains marked by glaciers. 
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CONNESS, OVERLOOKING LAKE 


PENAYA. 


Cathedral Peak nearly east; Tenaya 


Peak upper right hand. 


severe tax upon a team to go through 
with a light wagon in one day. The 
animals were pretty well used up for the 
next day’s travel. 

It may be incidentally mentioned 
here that for many miles through the 
valleys leading to Soda Springs, and 
throughout the Mokelumne Meadows, 
the evidences of glacier action are very 
fine,—smoothed and grooved surfaces 
of granite, and lateral and terminal 
moraines. On the clear, horizontal 
surfaces lie hundreds of bowlders from 
small to great masses. 


struments were moving toward the 
summit of the mountain. 

The great theodolite that has ob- 
served the longest lines in the world 
was carried by four men the ten 
miles from Soda Springs to the helio- 
tropers’ camp, and thence up the new 
trail to the summit. When I saw it 
being carried up the desperate trail to 
the summit my admiration for Assist- 
ant Gilbert and the men under him 
was complete. All other instruments 
were trusted to the most sedate mules. 


Each mule had developed a peculiar 
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CAKRYING THE GREAT THRODOLITE., 


faculty. One made no objections to 
lumber, cots, and tables. Another 
took kindly to twelve foot tent poles, and 
navigated the in-going and out-coming 
without touching one of the thousands 
of trees on the trail. Old Jack could 
outgrunt all his companions as the load 
increased, and his complaints were 
heart-rending as the terrible cinches 
were tightened under his belly,— but 
this little trick had been known for 
years. Johnny, the ten-dollar donkey, 
had very nimble feet at the touch of 
the pack-saddle and waltzed in a lively 
manner as the load was_ being cinched. 
But Johnny, with less than half the 
weight of Harry or the Queen, could 
carry his one hundred and fifty pounds 
to their two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and never brought up in the rear. 
The Queen always led; the bell mule 
was anywhere in the train; and Katie, 
with the lumber, tried to bring up in 
the rear. | 

It required one packer and an assist- 
ant to watch the train; and good temper 


was at a premium when a load shifted . 


and the mule threatened to kick a sack 
of precious grub to pieces. There was 
a good deal of explosive English when 
some engineering mule left the snow 
path or the boggy trail to find a new 
route. The trail was well blazed, and 
it was said that when a green rider un- 


dertook to drive a mule 
out of the trail, the 
brute would look up at 
the blazes, and go that 
way. 

It generally took six 
hours to cover the ten 
miles of trail from Soda 
Springs, for the ascents 
amounted to over three 
thousand feet. All the 
loads were examined at 
a half-way station; and 
when the load was ad- 
justed the mule soon 
learned to lie down for 
the twenty or thirty 
minutes until the train started. It was 
his business to get up, the only assist- 
ance ever rendered being given with 
the toe of a boot. There was an addi- 
tional and continuous labor for the mule 
team, for every pound of wood used 
had to be brought up eighteen hundred 
feet from the timber line, and the stoves 
seemed to have terrific appetites for the 
light material of the small trees. The 
animals worked remarkably well at 
these great elevations, and showed no 
unusual fatigue even under loads of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Assistant Gilbert had begun the fix- 
ing of camp when I arrived on the first 
of August. Tlye slope of the hill was 
about one in two, and the soil was bow!- 
ders and disintegrated granite,— noth- 
ing but granite above and below. The 
camping ground was three hundred feet 
below the summit and about six hun- 
dred yards to the eastward. The tents 
were half buried in the smaller material, 
and protected by heavy stone walls on 
the down slope side, which was to wind- 
ward; the strong winds always blow 
from the southwest. 

The reports of the difficulties over- 
come by the old heliotropers of 1879 
and 1887 had not been exaggerated; in 
fact these men had purposely withheld 
a fair description of the danger. When 
Assistant Gilbert and I were at Round 
Top in 1879, two of the best heliotro- 
pers of the Survey were at Conness, and 
the difficulties and dangers were so great 
that they took turns in each staying at 
the station three days consecutively ; 
and rather than go over the dangerous 
ridge below the summit they burrowed 
in a recess near the station, and only 
left in a snow storm, or when the terrific 
thunder storms played around the sum- 
mit. When these men received: the 
signal from Round Top to leave, the 
snow hence to Mono Lake was ten feet 
deep, and they had to abandon all their 
clothes and blankets but one apiece, 
shoot their horse, and leave with provis- 
ions for twodays. They reached Bodic 
by the Bloody Canon, where the descent 
is about two thousand feet in a mile. 

On reaching the camp site near the 
summit, and secing the climb that re- 
mained, the foreman, a new hand, gave 
up his place and was at Soda Springs 
before night. He was an old moun- 
taineer, but he didn’t like that climb. 
One old heliotroper essayed the trip, 
and when he was astraddle the ridge, 
where he had destruction at nine hun- 
dred feet on one side and over a thou- 
sand feet on the other, he sickened; but 
he held on, kept his eyes upward on 


the trail, and pulled out his pipe and 
took a smoke. His descent scared 
him worse than the ascent. 7 

He declared (as the older heliotro- 
pers had asserted,) the Professor could 
never make the climb. When I had 
arrived in camp after seven hours mule 
back, I accepted Mr. Gilbert’s invitation 
to go to the summit. The walk across 
the uneven and slipping snow tired my 
legs; the ascent to the first narrow 
ridge tried my wind, and my heart was 
beating about one hundred and _thirty- 


KEADY FOR THRE PACK, 


five aminute. I acknowledge that the 
look downward on either hand decided 
me that at least no night work should 
be done. In the next hundred feet of 
ascent the climb was hazardous, espe- 
cially when at two places the rise was 
nearly three feet, and when one got on 
the rock thirty inches wide the sheer 
descent on the north side was more 
than a thousand feet. Some trifling 
work had been done to lay out a trail, 
but Mr. Gilbert had confessed that his 
first effort had been a very severe test. 
After looking over the whole line the 
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men were put at work on the trail, and a 
total of about twenty days’ labor made 
it passable but never free from danger. 

On the summit the station was so 
close to the edge of the cliff on the 
east that the descent was vertical for 
about twelve hundred feet, and as a 
matter of fact the station is outside the 
walls at sixty feet below. There was 
not space enough to give a floor of 
eight feet square for the observing hut, 


high and twenty-eight inches in diam- 
eter was built over the copper bolt 
marking the station, and the station 
mark transferred to another bolt in the 
top. 

This little observatory has withstood 
the storms of the winter of I8g90-91, 
— one window only being broken in,— 
and was visited. by Miss Smith and 
Miss Hutchings this last summer. It 
is the highest observatory on the Pacific 


VOUNT CONNESS, 


With ridge of approach E. S. Fk.) Snowbank 100 feet deep. Camp upper nght hand; 


Observatory on summit. Afternoon light. 


but while the lumber was being brought 
up Mr. Gilbert had a dry rock wall and 
floor laid. During this preliminary 
work some rocks would fall over the 
precipice and give warning to the men, 
who had already become venturesome. 
The observatory was finally built, and 
secured to the fixed rock by sixteen 
lines of wire with six strands in each 
line. Then a concrete pier forty inches 


Coast, not less than 12,660 feet above 
the sea. 
In this little hut was mounted one of 


' the twenty-inch theodolites of the sur- 


vey, which had done capital work at 
Mounts Lola and Round Top in 1879, 
and in a dozen stations of the triangula- 
tion in the Coast Range. The princi- 


pal observations made were the meas- 
urement of horizontal directions of five 
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stations of the main triangulation;— 
Mocho, near Mount Hamilton (Lick 
Observatory) at 127 miles, 4,085 feet 
elevation, and Mount Diablo at 143 
miles and 3,849 feet elevation, both in 
the Coast ranges; Round Top, at 67 
miles and 10,640 feet elevation, to the 
northward in the Sierra; Mount Grant 
at 51 miles to the northeastward and 
11,270 feet elevation, and Lone Mount- 
ain at 102 miles and 9,140 feet eleva- 
tion, both in Nevada. 

The accuracy of previous work of 
this class exceeds that of any in Europe, 
and the present observations are up to 
the standard. The probable error of a 
direction is less than one tenth of a 
second of arc, or in other words it has 
been shown that the probable error of 
the deviation of a line 135 miles long 
is only three inches at the farther end, 
so that a line projected across the con- 
tinent to New York, say 2,700 miles 
distant, would have a probable error of 
deviation of five feet at New York; and 
if projected to Greenwich the probable 
error of deviation would be less than 
twelve feet. 

To determine the astronomical bear- 
ing of each line of the triangulation the 
difference of direction is observed be- 
ween them and an azimuth or reference 
station. Then the bearing of this azi- 
muth station is measured directly with 
the pole star. As it was impracticable 
to occupy the Station Conness at night, 
‘the usual time for these observations,) 
the star was observed during the day 
for the first time on the survey, at times 
not interfering with work upon the hor- 
izontal directions. ‘The azimuth station 
was Mount Hoffman, a granite peak 
10,800 feet high, fourteen miles to the 
southwest, and reached in one day’s 
travel after a descent of nearly five 
thousand feet to Lake Tenaya. 

At other stations of lower altitude all 
ineasures of horizontal directions are 
made early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, but at this extreme elevation 
it was found practicable to .observe the 


star-like heliotrope signals of the dis- 
tant stations at any hour of the day. 
At the lower stations such observations 
are prevented near midday by the ex- 
treme unsteadiness of the atmosphere, 
such as one sees over a wheat field in a 
hot day. 

The observations for latitude, eleva- 
tions, and the magnetic elements were 
made two hundred and fifty feet below 
the summit, on the edge.of the snow- 
field. To connect the positions of these 
instruments with the Conness station a 
short base line was measured and a ter- 
tiary triangulation developed therefrom. 


rie TRAIL BETWEREN CAMP AND THE St 


Kvery moment of the month of Au- 
vust and a week in September was 
utilized for observing, and ‘more than 
two thousand five hundred observations 
of the different classes were made, and 
the party ready to leave when the smoke 
of the great valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin became impenetrable 
to the signal lights from the heliotropes. 
The signals used in these great triang- 
ulations are reflected beams of sunlight, 
which reach the observer as bright, star- 
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like points. On lines of sixty miles a 
mirror of three inches diameter will re- 
flect a bright, minute image that is read- 
ily seen with the naked eye if the in- 
tervening atmosphere is clear; and the 
light from a mirror eight inches square 
has been seen by the naked eye as a 
bright star at one hundred and sixty 
miles. In the telescope they appear as 
more or less bright stars, sometimes 
steady, sometimes very unsteady and ir- 
regular in shape and continually chang- 
ing and flaming. 

It is a curious fact, which I first made 
known in 1876, that at these great dis- 
tances the star-like signal of short dis- 
tances no longer presents in the tele- 
scope an image of homogencous light, 
but appears as aspectrum of red, white, 
and blue, or red, yellow, and green light. 
This result arises from the fact that the 
intervening air, of varying height and 
density, conforms to the curvature of 
the earth and performs the functions of 
a prism of glass. Under certain con- 
ditions the image of Venus when near 
the horizon is sometimes seen ina binoc- 
ular with the same spectrum. 

These heliotrope signals penetrate 
the atmosphere when it is quite smoky; 
and the area of the mirror is computed 
for such emergencies. In 1876 obser- 
vations were made upon signals across 
the great valley of California when the 
Sierra) Nevada was invisible for four 
weeks. In the projected line from 
Mount Diablo to Mount Shasta, two 
hundred and forty-four miles in length, 
I expect to observe. upon the signal from 
a mirror 11 1-7 inches square; and with 
twenty-two inches square I expect the 
signal light to penetrate the atmosphere 
full of the smoke of summer, and to be 
visible to the naked eye when the at. 
mosphere ts clear. 

This summer smoke generally covers 
the valley to a height of eight thousand 
feet, vises to ten thousand, and in the 
season of 1890 rose to nearly fifteen 
thousand, and became so dense as to be 
impenetrable at one hundred and twen- 


ty-seven and one hundred and _forty- 
three miles. It is only dissipated by 
strong northers; and is carried to the 
earth by the first rains. 

The following description of Mount 
Conness and some of its sights has al- 
ready been in parts quoted from this 
manuscript by a daily paper: — 

Conness is not a mountain in the or- 
dinary understanding of the term. It 
is a gigantic shaft of the most recent 
granite, which has been forced up 
through the older overlying granites of 
the range. It is a great buttress at 
the northwest angle of a sharp crest 
line of granite, which shows nearly ver- 
tical faces to the east, north, and west. 
This crest line is roughly circular and 
about half a mile across, east and west. 
Standing upon it, one looks down to 
profound depths, whence three. deep, 
narrow, dark, and almost impassable 
canons lead to the great depressior 
about Lake Mono a few miles to the 
eastward. his great buttress is cc’ 
nected with the adjacent crest line by a 
narrow, crooked ridge which is, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, not over a foot wide 
in places, and along which the final as- 
cent must be made. The sides of this 
gigantic pillar are weather-worn, split, 
cracked, and fractured in every con- 
ceivable manner. Great masses are 
ready to topple to the depths by the 
addition of another pound’s weight at 
their outer edges. When masses have 
been thrown over the edge the roar of 
their downfall has been heard for thir- 
ty-eight seconds. The sheer descent 
on the south side of the great buttress 
is about thirteen hundred feet to the 
talus, and twenty-one hundred feet to 
the small Lake Conness toward the 
west. In the early morning the dark 
shadows of the western crest line falling 
on the southeast vertical wall add to the 
sense of sheerness and profundity. 

After one becomes somewhat famil- 
iarized with the depths, the wonderful 
field of view stretching out on very 
hand is realized. The peak itselt and 
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te in mountain masses, in great rocks, 
ai.d peaks, and pinnacles, granite slabs 
a hundred feet long strutting outward 
over the depths and held only at their 
bases; a granite gray landscape of pre- 
cipitous mountains and valleys to the 
northwest, almost unrelieved by the 
ever struggling tamarack con- 
forta,) and made more suggestive of 
wildness by great fields of snow. 

The valley of the Tenaya gives a 
view to the Half Dome of the Yosemite 
and all its surroundings. At the very 
base of Conness one branch of the 
Tuolumne starts on its course and 
moves with rapid plunges toward the 
Tuolumne Falls, whenée the thunder of 
the waters comes unceasingly and with 
peculiarly solemn effect through the 
night. The deep, narrow canon. of the 
Tuolumne lies directly to the west, and 
the line to the Hetch-Hetchy is well 
marked. 

On the eastern side are visible the 
volcanic upheavals on the south shore 
of Lake Mono, five thousand feet below 
Conress; on the northeast the almost 
impassable Lundy Cafion is very beau- 


well marked shadows, the warm color- 
ing of the southern steeps of the mount- 
ain masses overhanging it and its ap- 
proaches, with the contrasting gray 
vranite, immense snow fields, and the 
lighter shadows bordering all on the 
north. <All the lakes under the cliffs to 
the northeast and east show beautiful 
green water with the peculiar tint of 
green in those where the sun still in- 
vades the shoaler parts. 

Directly under the northeast face of 
Conness is a snow field comprising an 
area of about one square mile, at the 
outer edge of which is a veritable mo- 
raine of very large dimensions, indicat- 
ing previous and long continued action 
of this small glacier. From that direc- 
tion comes the roar of an invisible cat- 
aract. 

The weather over the Sierra was 
charming throughout June and July; 
the sky serenely blue and the atmos- 
phere so clear that the uninitiated make 
wild estimates of distances and heights. 
The weather sharps had pronounced the 
thunder storms past for the season, 
but in August they reappeared. The 
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observing was delayed for a week or ten 
days by the daily occurrence of great 
thunder storms, which have no counter- 
part along the Coast range of mount- 
ains. 

Early in the day magnificent masses 
of cumulus formed along the line of the 
Sierra as far north and south as was 
visible. They always moved along the 
coast-line from the southward, with a 
tendency to draw over Nevada to the 
northeast. When forming over such 
masses as Mount Lyell and its neigh- 
bors, the magnificent volumes of cloud 
would become very black and flattened 
at the base, and gradually settle down 
enough to envelop the tops of the 
mountains, and heavy thunder peals 
would reverberate through the cafions 
at frequent intervals. 

Between the higher mountain masses 
there would be long breaks in the cloud 
volumes, and broad areas of lower 
mountains, valleys, and canons would 
be in sunshine. Great fields of snow 
would be dazzling white, the gray areas 
of granite looked dreary, and the dark 
oreen tamarack forests of the Tuolumne 
Cafion, and the slopes of the Tuolumne 
Meadows were a relief: to the cye. 
Standing far above the line of vegeta- 
tion, such scenes were weird and im- 
pressive. 

Frequently the great marching cloud 
masses would avoid the isolated peak of 
Conness and with lightning, thunder, 
snow, and hail envelope Mount Warren, 
the Damdahey,.or the more distant 
Mount Grant; and fill the gorges and 
canons with blackness. At other times 
the cloud would persistently form and 
hang over Conness, although the mass 
was spreading to the northeast. As it 
grew denser and darker, with terrific 
thunder peals, it would descend and en- 
velope the peak so that objects became 
invisible at fifty yards. Several times 
when the thunder began to crack over 
the observatory within a second or two 
after lightning the watching observers 
would leave forcamp. Everything was 


surcharged with clectricity, and on one 
of his botanical trips Mr. Edmonds 
thought a bec must have gotten into his 
hat where he was carrying his flowers,— 
but the crackling was the effect of the 
electricity buzzing in his hair. 

Toward sunset the ominous clouds 
would begin to, dissolve, and sometimes 
the most gorgeous effects of light, shad- 
ow, and color were exhibited. Keith 
would have felt the exaltation of these 
scenes. By nine o'clock at night the 
clouds had usually disappeared and the 
heavens seemed filled with twice as 
Many stars as are visible at low alti- 
tudes, and the Milky Way was a most 
impressive object. 


COOK, 


One notable feature in the weather 
was the large amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere, when the barometer was 
reading at nineteen inches and the 
water boiled at 1g1° Fahrenheit; the 
difference between the temperature of 
the wet and dry bulbs never reached 
ten degrees, whereas in the inner of the 
Coast ranges, at thirty-five hundred 
fect elevation, it has been observed as 
large as 34°. 

At these great elevations in the Sierra, 
the observers soon learn to predict the 
character of the weather, and the signs 
of the great storms are seen two or 
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FAST SIDE OF 


The clitt descends 1200 feet. 


three days before their occurrence. The 
clouds then form at the northward with 
a southerly wind blowing. They spread 
slowly southward, against the lower cur- 
rent of wind and when they have reached 
the southern horizon the wind is howl- 


OBSERVATORY, 


ing, sleet begins to form, snow hides 
everything within a few yards, and men 
cannot stand against the cold south 
wind, blowing at the rate of more than 
a hundred miles an hour with a temper- 
ature near zero. These storms last 
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about three days, and the clearing up 
reveals a limitless sheet of snow. which 
obliterates every trail and appals by the 
desolation of the scene. But the sky 
is deep blue, the atmosphere so remark- 


ably clear that ranges distant one hun- 
dred and fifty miles seem to be not even 
fifty miles away, and the steadiness 
of the atmosphere is such as is never 
experienced at lower elevations. 
George Davidson. 


MA BELLE. 


THAT was a withered wreath, ma ée//e, 
I saw upon your grave today, 
It had been long, one well could tell, 
Since he had knelt by you to pray. 
Yet sorely did he weep that morn 
When your sweet soul in heaven was born, 
And sorely moan when, both at rest, 
Your babe was laid upon your breast. 


If Death, whose shaft is sure, wa de//e, 
Had struck at him instead of you, 

Would time have rung your sorrow’s knell 
Before the trees could bud anew ? 

Would we have found upon his tomb 

Those sorry skeletons of bloom? 

Twining like dismal ghosts the leaf 

Whereon is writ a faded grief. 


1 wondered as I looked, ma delle, 
How it had fared if I had won; 

Would I have mourned so brief a spell,— 
A week, a month, and then had done ? 
When. you had looked your last, and passed 
With noiseless step into the vast, 
Would I have hastened to forget, 
Or loved you,—as I do, dear, yet ? 


VoL. x1ix.— 10. 


Clara G. Dolliver. 
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THE STONE MAIDEN: 


Far up the side of lonely Haleakalea, 
half hidden among the tall tree ferns, 
stands a tall, slim, brown stone, which 
to an imaginative person bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the human form. 
There it has stood for centuries, hidden 
by the green ferns, with the flame of 
the hibiscus and the gold of the hau 
falling in showers upon it as the wind 
scatters the petals from the golden and 
crimson cups. Few white men have 
seen it, and fewer yet have heard the 
tale the old Hawaiians tell of its origin. 
The path to and from the crater runs near 
it, but few people care to stray into the 
dense thicket unless they know there is 
something to reward their toil when 
they have pierced the thick green 
wall. 

We were returning from a trip to the 
crater, and stopped to rest beside the 
path. Lying prone upon the ground, 
and thinking of the days when this 
green forest was bare and lifeless, often 
covered by the rivers of lava from the 
mount’ top, I was half asleep, when 
the whir of wings startled me, and I 
rose on my elbow to see what kind of 
bird it might be. A gleam of gold,and 
it was gone like a flash. 

I was sure it was the Oo, the bird 
from which are plucked the feathers for 
the wonderful feather cloaks used in 
the coronations of the kings of Hawaii. 
These birds once filled the forests, as 
may be known from the fact that there 
have been several of these cloaks, each 
large enough to wrap a tall man. The 
bird has but two of the golden feathers, 
one under each wing, and it is easy to 
see that it would take many thousand 
to make one cloak, to say nothing of 
half a dozen. The birds are not killed 
to get the feathers, but caught in 
snares, the feathers plucked, and then 
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the bird turned loose to grow new ones, 
which will be plucked in turn if the 
bird is foolish enough to get caught 
again. 

Hoping that this might be the Oo, I 
pushed my way through the dense 
thicket, thinking that I might find its 
nest. The guide sprang after me, try- 
ing to stop me, but I persisted. Sud- 
denly the wall of green before me was 
gone, and | stood in a little glen car- 
peted with softest, greenest moss, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the flowering 
trees. 

The hau, with its bells of palest gold 
in the morning, turning darker and 
darker as the sun rises higher, till at 
noon they are of rich olive tint; the 
hibiscus, holding up cups of flame to 
catch the glow of sunshine in their 
crimson depths;the lantana, which here 
grows to a tree, lighting up the back- 
ground with its many tinted blooms; 
the feathery mimosa, the glossy leaves 
and snowy blossoms of the orange —all 
this made up a picture worthy of the 
brush of a master painter, and if he 
saw it as I did, with the level rays of 
the afternoon sun shining through the 
flowery trees, he would despair of giv- 
ing it half its natural charm, work he 
as faithfully as he might. 

In the middle of this little nook, hid- 
den behind the wall of green, stood a 
figure which at first I mistook for a 
native girl. But as soon as my eyes 
got over the effect of the sudden dazzle 
of the sun, which blinded me, coming 
into it so unexpectedly out of the tall, 
dense bushes, I saw that it was only a 
tall stone, so much like the human fig- 
ure in size and shape that it was no 
wonder I had made the mistake. No 
other stone is to be found in the little 
glen, not even the smallest pebble. 
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There it stands, alone, this tall, slim 
brown stone, looking like a woman 
with a brown drapery drawn up over 
her head, covering face and draping 
form, but still not hiding either. 

The sudden change from the dark 
thicket to this cool open space aston- 
ished me so much that I stood gazing 
in silence until roused by the grasp of 
a hand upon my arm, and the voice of 
the guide in my ear. “Hela mat! 
Hela mai!’’ (Come away! Come 
away!) and he strove to draw me from 
the place. 

I resisted, and asked him why he 
was in such haste; but all the answer 
he would give me was, ‘“Aole matkai! 
Kapu!” (No good! Forbidden and 
sinful), and again he tried to draw me 
from the place. 

Although surprised at his evident 
rcluctance to remain in sight of the 
stone figure,at which he looked askance 
as though fearing it would do him 
him a mischief, I yielded to his wish, 
and returned tothe trail; but when 
there I demanded an explanation. I 
could get not much satisfaction. He 
was disinclined to talk about the glen 
or its silent occupant. But at last he 
said if I would wait until we got back 
to Wailuku, his grandfather would tell 
me the story of Kealili. 

We reached Wailuku that night, and 
the next morning I reminded Lilio of 
his promise. He _ was reluctant to 
talk of the matter, but at last he said 
if I would come to his father’s hut, just 
out of the village, that evening, my 
curiosity would be gratified. 

I was there in good time and found 
that Hakau, the father, lived in one of 
the few remaining grass huts, which 
used to be the usual home of the natives, 
but of which now there are not more 
than a dozen specimens in the Islands. 
Here we found Kaleihokuu, the grand- 
father, and all his descendants to the 
third or fourth generation, I should 
think, awaiting our coming; and each 
and every native was accompanied by 
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his favorite dog. Kaleihokuu was one 
of the most noted me/e chanters now 
left on Maui,and the rumor that he was 
going to tell the story of Kealili, the 
stone maiden, to the wahine haole, had 
drawn all the natives together to hear 
it once more. | 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
almost as light as day, but with the 
softer light, the deeper shadows of 
moonlight in the tropics. The poor 
denizens of higher latitudes think they 
know what moonlight is, but they can 
know nothing unless they have been in 
the southern lands and seen it in all its 
clory. The brown hut, the rows of 
dusky forms sitting and lying around 
us, and in the midst the old man sitting 
on his mat, his favorite dog disputing 
with the youngest grandchild the right 
to lie at his feet; the little group of 
white people, who were provided with 
seats on benches and chairs; the softly 
rustling trees, the wall behind the hut 
covered with the night blooming cereus, 
with its snowy blossoms unfolding their 
waxen petals and filling the air with 
their intoxicating fragrance, and the 
whole picture bathed in the pure rays 
of the queen of night,— all this. makes. 
a picture that will linger in the memory 
when the sojourner is far ft this 
lovely land of dreams. 

Kaleihokuu is almost amummy; he 
must be all of ninety years old. He 
was never a large man, and now he is 
dried up till he looks as if he would rat- 
tle if you should shake him. He isthe 
oldest manon Maui, and if his friends 
should claim he was the oldest man in 
the world his appearance would bear 
them out in the statement. His face 
is one mat of wrinkles; but out of the 
wrinkles shine a pair of bright, intelli- 
gent eyes, and when he opens his 
mouth two rows of milk white teeth 
are shown. He never can have suf- 
fered much from toothache. 

He was half asleep when we arrived, 
and when I saw him I made up my 
mind that we should have nothing to 
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repay us for our walk, for I did not be- 
lieve there was life enough in the form 
before me to rouse up to tell a story, 
or strength enough to speak so as to 
be heard, even if he had memory to 
recall the tale. 

Lilio came from the hut to introduce 
us to his grandfather. Kaleihokuu rose 
to receive us, and said he had been 
told what we wished to hear, and that 
he was ready to begin as soon as we de- 
sired. As soon as we were comfortably 
seated he began the tale. To my sur- 
prise his voice was full and strong, and 
as he half spoke, half chanted the story 
I could scarce believe that the musical 
tones came from the mummy-like form. 
Finally I turned my gaze from the 
story-teller to the dusky shadows in the 
edge of the grove behind the hut, and 
in fancy I beheld the forms of those of 
whom he chanted come and go in the 
brilliant light and the dense shadows 
before me. 

He began in a measured chant to tell 
the following tale of Kealili, the stone 
maiden. 


LONG, long years ago, while the gods 
yet loved and visited Hawa‘: Nei there 
lived a youth, strong as the Kona, that 
sweeps from the mountain gorges, but 
still gentle as the south breeze, that 
kisses the leaves to sleep when evening 
comes. Not on all Maui, no, nor in all 
the islands of our loved Hawaii was to 
be found his equal. Tall and straight 
as the young cocoanut tree, his inky locks 
fell upon his shoulders as the maile falls 
over the rock upon the hillside; his 
cheek was brown as the kukui nut which 
the maidens use for their leis when 
dancing the hula, his eyes like the stars 
6f night in the heavens when the sun 
has sunk beneath the waves of the 


great sea. None so _ strong as he; 
not one so swift in the race; not 


one who could cast the palula, or 
long .spear, so far, when the youths of 
the village sported in the evening to 
win the smiles of the maidens; no other 
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could so swiftly glide down the stcep hill- 
side on the palapaha; his surf-board was 
sure to reach the shore first when with 
the other youths of the village he dove 
beneath the great breakers and then 
threw himself upon the slender plank to 
ride intriumphto the shore. Foremost 
in battle, of him the maidens sang their 
sweetest songs; to him their freshest 
flowers, their fairest gifts were brought, 
when, the enemy beaten back, the young 
men marched home in triumph. 

His name was oftenest heard when 
around the calabash were gathered the 
fairest daughters of the islands, when 
they talked of the brave deeds of their 
lovers; but not one of them could claim 
him as lover. Not one of all the brown 
maidens but would gladly have left her 
home to share his hut beneath the guava 
trees, would gladly have been his wife; 
but for many months he noted not how 
fair were the daughters of his land. In 
vain they decked their dark hair with 
leis,in vain they wore garlands of flow- 
ers twined with the fragrant maile; he 
saw not that they were fair. To him 
the youngest maiden was as the oldest 
among the withered mothers. He cared 
not for their beauty. He loved better 
to paddle far out to sea, then to leap 
over the side and plunging his spear 
downward, raise it with a shout, show- 
ing upon its barbed point the struggling 
form of the purple mullet, or the ruddy 
sides of the miami; they were more 
beautiful to him than the fairest woman. 

Among the maidens was one who 
though she joined not in the songs of 
praise which the others sang of him, 
yet loved him more than did any other. 
When he was near she could scarce lift 
her eyes to his; her heart seemed to 
have left her and hidden in’ his breast 
and she lived only to -see him, to hear 
his voice. When he passed by, then 
the sun shone, and when he was gone 
the day lost its glory, and she lay think- 
ing of his return. 

For many weeks he knew nothing of 
this love which Kealili cherished for 
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him, nor noticed her among the throng. 
But one day as he passed along with a 
crowd of youths, going up the mountain 
side to the place from which they were 
wont to start on their palapaha races, 
he saw among the laughing, chattering 
crowd of girls one who. spoke not, but 
whose eyes said more than the tongues 
of her companions. For a moment he 
paused, then went on with his friends, 
but in that moment he saw for the first 
time how beautiful were the maidens of 
his race. 

His companions noticed his thought- 
fulness and laughed at him, but he 
heeded them not. All day he was 
careless, and thought not of winning the 
races,— of being, as always before, the 
first to reach the goal. He lay silent 
beneath a tree, and before his eyes 
danced the light form of the maiden, 
whose eyes had seemed to kindle a fire 
in his veins, as they pierced his breast 
like a spear of flame; and the face was 
before him, even when he closed his 
eyes. 

At night he saw her again as they 
were returning to their homes after the 
sport of the day, and asked a friend 
hername. “ Kealili,” he was told, and 
the name was music in his ears. 

He went to his home; but all was 
changed for him. The poi stood un- 
tasted, the hapua lay upon the broad 
ti leaf untouched. He saw nothing but 
the face of the beautiful girl. The birds 
sang in the trees above his head, and to 
him the song was ‘ Kealili,— Kealili, 
—aloha, Kealili!’’ and the stars that 
shone through the branches were only 
the light of her eyes; the clouds sweep- 
ing across the sky were but her tresses 
waving in the evening breeze. 

With the first gleam of light he was 
up and away, to see if he could not es- 
cape from the thralldom in which his 
senses had seemed bound since first he 
beheld the face of Kealili. Resolved 
to forget her he rushed down to the 
beach determined to bury all remem- 
brance in the green depths of the sea, 
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and to wash all thought of her from his 
brain in the gleaming surf. 

But the maidens were before him, 
and among them was Kealili. They 
were swimming and diving, filling the 
air with the music of their voices, the 
ripple of happy laughter. Kealili had 
swam far out beyond the boldest of all 
others, and still she kept on. She too 
was striving to bury memory beneath 
the waves. Suddenly one of the girls 
on the beach screamed wildly, “Oe! 
Oe! The shark !—the shark!” Kea- 
lili heard, and turned toward the shore, 
but alas, between her and safety was 
the dark fin of the man-eating shark. 

Most of the sharks of these waters 
are harmless, hence the stories that 
they will not eat the dark-skinned 
‘races; but occasionally one of the man- 
eaters comes, and he cares not for the 
hue of his food. One of these man- 
eaters was here, now, between Kealili 
and the shore, and was swimming 
about watching the bathers. He had 
not seen Kealili, his attention being 
taken up by the girls nearer shore, and 
he had followed them in as far as he 
could without getting aground; but be- 
fore she could reach the shore he would 
see her; and it seemed there was no 
help for her,—she must perish. 

When: Keoni first saw the danger 
that menaced the maiden he dashed 
rapidly forward, and passing the terri- 
fied girls, who stood wringing their 
hands and shrieking, he threw himself 
into the water and swam toward the 
shark. 

Until now the huge sea-wolf had 
showed little haste in its movements, 
but when Keoni neared it the motion 
of its fins showed it was getting ready 
for action. 

Hushed, awed, by the danger that 
Keoni seemed so recklessly daring, the 
virls stood silent, watching. As Keoni 
drew near the shark they saw that he 
carried the long sharp dagger, made of 
the bone of the eewi, lashed to astock of 
tough wood, in his teeth. The shark sank 
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slowly out of sight, and they knew he 
sank to come up below the intrepid 
youth with open mouth, ready to en- 
gulf the limbs of the one who so heed- 
lessly seemed rushing upon certain 
death. But not so. Keoni dove just 
as the gleam of white through the 
water showed that the sea-wolf was 
rising to seize its prey. Down be- 
neath the man-eater he went and then 
arose, stabbing the gray side as he 
passed. Again and again he dove, 
each time rising and slashing the angry 
beast. The water was crimson with 
blood. But now the shark ceased to 
struggle, and soon it rose, turned slowly 
on its back, and was dead. 

Keoni swam to Kealili, who was 
floating almost helpless from fear, not 
for herself but for her preserver. The 
Hawaiians are as much at home in the 
water as on the land,so Kealili soon 
recovered, and was able toswim to the 
shore beside her brave rescuer, where 
they were warmly welcomed by their 
friends, who had watched the conflict 
with fear and trembling from the beach. 

Kealili’s expressions of gratitude to 
Keoni were fervent, and were received 
by him with much embarrassment; and 
as soon as possible he withdrew from 
the crowd and retired to his own hut. 
The next morning he sent his father to 
ask Kealili in marriage from her fam- 
ily. Ashe was by far the most popu- 
lar young chief in the island, there was 
no hesitancy in granting his request, 
and before the end of the week the 
wedding feast was held. 

After the days of feasting were past 
Keoni took his dusky bride to his hut 
of sweet grass on the plain at the foot 
of the fire mountain, Haleakalea. Here 
they lived ahappy life for many months. 
Loved and loving, there was no cloud in 
their sky; no mote in the sunshine that 
surrounded them. 

But human happiness is not long- 
lived. The gods are jealous of the chil- 
dren of men when they see them 
enjoying life, and are sure to interfere 


in some way. And so the happy days 
came to an end. 

Pele, the great goddess of fire, whose 
home is in the burning mountains, but 
who often lived for a time disguised 
among men, saw their love and envied 
them. She determined to see if she 
could not come between them; could 
not make mischief for them in some 
way. 

At that time Haleakalea was her fa- 
vorite home. She had often seen Keoni, 
and had fallen in love with him, so she 
came down to the village about a year 
after they were wed, and scttled down 
in a hut near their home. Here she 
often met Keoni, and soon he noticed 
her, and admired her. From this it is 
but a step to love, and then poor Kealili 
was déserted for hours, while Keon 
basked in the smiles of the fickle god- 
dess. Had he known her to be Pele he 
would have shunned her; but she said 
she came from a neighboring village, 
and was to return when the kona blew 
and the rain fell again. 

Soon Keoni and his new love were 
absent for days at a time, while poor 
Kealili wept alone. She wept until her 
beauty was gone, till her cheek was thin 
and sunken and her eyes dull and tear- 
swollen. But this only aided Pele, for 
man cares not for tears on a cheek that 
he has ceased to care to kiss. Had 
Kealili cared less for him, had she kept 
her eyes bright, her beauty undimmed, 
she might have won him back, for Pele 
was notoriously fickle,and soon tired of 
the devotion of any man; and when de- 
serted by her Keoni would have turned 
again to Kealili, and probably they 
would have been happy as mortals ever 
are. 

Instead of this Kealili wept her 
beauty away, and most foolish of all, 
tried to win back the straying love by 
entreating Keoni to return to her, and 
to leave the one for whom he had de- 
serted his own wife. Pele stood by 
while she entreated him to return to her, 
with a mocking smile upon her face, and 
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that smile drove Keoni to frenzy. He 
struck poor Kealili a terrible blow and 
bade her begone for he loved the wom- 
an beside him far better than he had 
ever loved her, and said that he would 
never return to her again. 

He then left the village, and wan- 
dered with Pele up the mountain where 
they built a hut and lived happily for 
several months. But Pele was too 
fickle to be constant to any one long 
and soon wearied of her mortal lover, 
and longed for her home in the fire- 
depths of the crater. She told him 
that she was Pele, and that she had 
tired of him, and was going to return to 
her own home. In vain he plead with 
her to remain; she only laughed mock- 
ingly in his face, and told him to return 
to Kealili, for her love had turned to 
hatred, and she would never see him 
more. 

They were at the top of the mountain 
when she told him this, and she bade 
him farewell forever. Keoni besought 
her to stay, but in vain. Then he 
begged her to take him with her, but 
she would not. 

Kealili had been near them, but un- 
seen, all the months they had been liv- 
ing on the mountain; and she heard 
when Pele was mocking Keoni with 
her advice to return to his wife. She 
drew nearer, and was just behind them 
when Pele sprang into the smoke of the 
crater and bade Keoni farewell for- 
ever. 

Keoni would have followed her, but 
the sulphur fumes choked him, and he 
fell to the ground almost senseless. He 
lay there, his sighs and groans filling 
the heart of poor Kealili with anguish, 
till she felt she must try and comfort 
him. So she drew near and kneeling 
beside him laid her hand lovingly upon 
his head. 

At the sound of her voice he sprang 
to his feet. He could not bear the 
thought that she knew how he had been 
deserted, and with a fierce oath he 
struck her down at his feet,and turning 
plunged headlong into the fiery crater. 
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Kealili saw him fall, and had she 
been able she also would have plunged 
into the burning depths, but the blow 
his coward hand had dealt her had 
made her helpless for a time, and when 
she recovered her strength she could 
neither see nor hear anything from the 
depths below. She crept to the brink, 
but the crater was filled with vapor. 
She was forced back by the sulphurous 
fumes, which rose from the hidden fires 
below. For days she wandered around 
the mountain top, hoping against hope 
that Keoni would return to her, though 
she knew that none ever had entered 
that dread place to return. 

For a long year she wandered there; 
the ground her bed, the clouds her 
roof, the fruits she found in the woods 
her only food. 1 

Pele had a brother, Umi, whoif not 
quite so fond of love passages with 
mortals still had an eye for beauty. He 
came to Maui one day, and sought his 
sister in her favorite home in Haleak- 
alea. She was not there, but while he 
stood at the crater he saw Kealili, who 
though worn by sorrow was still beau- 
tiful. Umi fell in love with her, and 
strove in all ways to win her love in re- 
turn, but in vain. She told him her 
sad story, and won his compassion. 

When sure ‘that he could never win 
her love he was not angry with her, but 
very sorrowful He seems to have 
been much superior to his sister in 
character and disposition. He seems to 
have had some idea of right and jus- 
tice. When he found he could not win 
Kealili’s love he wished to make her 
hard lot a little easier for her. He 
asked her in what way he could serve 
her, and was told that all she wished 
was to be restored to Keoni, either by 
being taken to him, or by having him 
brought back to earth. 

Either task was beyond Umi's pow- 
er, but he could enable her to sleep, 
unconscious of all around her, until the 
day when all buried in the earth will 
arise again and begin their new life. 
He tried to explain to her the reason 
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he could not serve her in the way she 
asked, but she could not understand 
how he, a god, was powerless to do 
what he wished. 

At last he told her that rest until the 
coming of Keoni was in his power to 
bestow, and she was eager to accept 
his offer. In sleep she would not feel 
the anguish that was always gnawing 
at her heart, would know nothing of 
Keoni’s faithlessness, and when she 
awoke he would be beside her and if 
she could win his love again she might 


be forever happy. 


One day Umi consented to grant her 
constant prayer, and bestow dreamless 
sleep upon her till Keoni should arise, 
with all the hosts who slept, and stand 
again beside his loving wife. He took 
her hand and led her down the steep 
side of Haleakalea until they reached a 
green glen near a narrow stream, which 
kept it always fresh and cool. There, 
in the midst of the clustering trees, 
surrounded by the flowers in which the 
birds sang all day long, he told her she 
should await the coming of her lost 
love. 

A torpor stole over her, her senses 
seemed sinking into sleep, her limbs 
grew heavy, her eyes closed. With 
her last, failing strength she drew her 
mantle over her head, and slept. There 
she stands to this day; a stone, await- 
ing the coming of her lost Keoni. 

Umi returned to his kingdom of fire 
below, and has not visited the carth 
from that day, for his love was true 
love, and he cannot bear to see the 
place that holds the form of the one he 
loved, who turned from all- his vows, 
choosing rather a sleep for centuries for 
the sake of another. 

Some years after his visit Pele again 
came to Maui, and when she saw -the 
form of poor, faithful Kealili standing 
awaiting the lover she had stolen from 
her and had lured to destruction, she 
could not restrain her anger. She 
stormed and raged, but Umi was 
equally powerful, and all her rage 


availed her naught. Umi had prom- 
ised Kealili she should stand there, 
and Pele could not change it; there 


. she would stand, forever, a reproach to 


Pele for the crime she had committed. 

Finding she could not destroy her, 
nor move her from the place Urni had 
promised her, Pele decided to desert 
her home in Haleakalea. She did so, 
after one tremendous outburst of rage, 
in which she sent a stream of fire and 
lava over the land,—hoping if she 
could not move, she could cover the 
one she hated. But she could not 
even do that, for Umi prevented the 
lava flowing in that direction, so Pele 
gained nothing by the wholesale de- 
struction which she visited upon the 
land. 

Angered by her defeat she forsook 
Maui, and never visited it again. Later 
on she lost her power on Oahu, and 
now she has only Hawaii over which 
she claims dominion from her home in 
the fire-mountain there. 

The stone form of poor Kealili still 


stands there among the tall tree-ferns, 


awaiting the end of time when she 
may again see her beloved. The na- 
tives believe that any lover who looks 
upon her silent figure will soon lose his 
or her lover by treachery: therefore 
they shun the lovely glen where 
‘“ Kawahine Pohaku” stands; and for 
this reason she is seldom seen by the 
eyes of white visitors, and more seldom 
still is her sad story told to anyone. 


Titts is the tale told us that moon- 
lighted night, under the shadows of the 
mango and guava trees, by Kaleihokuu, 
the oldest among the mele chanters of 
the Island Kingdom, Hawaii Nei. 

When the last words died upon his 
lips the natives began to steal quietly 
away. Kaleihokuu seemed to be living 
in the days of which he had been sing- 
ing and to see or to know nothing of 
the world around him. We lingered a 
few minutes, but seeing that he did not 
raise his head and seemed to have for- 
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gotten that we were there, we too, 
silently stole away under the trees, 
and left him alone with the visions he 
had brought up from the dead past. 
The next day we left Maui, but we 
shall never leave behind the memory of 
that night under the shadows of the 
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trees, when we heard for the first time 
this tale of love and devotion that can 
never die. Memory will often recall 
the form of poor Kealili, standing there 
among the gorgeous blossoms, waiting 
for the time when her true love shall 
win its reward. 


—= 
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SOU VENANCE. 


A POET sings: 


“The winds of fate 


Sweep coldly through life’s open gate, 
And laurel leaf and leaf of rose, 


Each into Death's 


dark valley goes.” 


Yet, sometimes, up from that sad vale 


To lifeward blows 


a timid gale 


That wafts the scent of faded flowers 
Into these lonesome lives of ours. 


For just last night, when wearily 
The gold moon sank into the sea, 


And angel faces in the stars 

Peered earthward through the silver bars, 
[, looking out across the night, 

Heard echoes from a far-off height, 

A long-lost voice,— my mother dear, 
Singing in some dim, distant sphere, 
While o’er my senses stole the scent 


Of one white rose 


with jasmine blent,— 


The rose I laid upon her breast 
The day she entered into rest. 


Clarence lrmy. 


a) 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


HERMITAGE, 
Decbr, 25th, 1840. 

Doctor Wm. Gwinn—My DEAR 
SIR: Since I received your letter from 
the city of Washington, which assured 
me the slanders which your enemies 
had propagated against you in Missis- 
sippi, were unfounded, and which I 
gave to all of them a flat contradiction ; 
and all which I believed emanated from 
the vindictive malice of your Whigg en- 
emies | have had a desire to write you. 

I now tender to you and your amia- 
ble lady, the joys of the season with my 
kind regards and that of Andrew and 
Sarah, wishing prosperity in this life, a 
happy immortality, and a triumph here 
over all your enemies,—and that their 
malignity and slanders may recoil upon 
them, and that you may wind up your 
public and private business with honor 
and an abundant independence. 

Contrary to all calculations, your 
State went for the Abolition and Wigg 
Tickett — This the citizens of the State 
will soon repent of— Abolition now 
will raise its head — its secrete agents 
will overrun the slave-holding States, 
entice and kidnap our slaves, and oper- 
ate upon them te rise against their 
masters, and produce a servile war. 
We see, before Congress was fully or- 
ganized the movement made by John 
©. Adams and the Abolition movement 
in the Ohio Legislature. If this does 
not open the eyes of the people of the 
South and West, | know not what can, 
particularly when they take a view of 
the interference of England, and the 
money powcr, with our Elections — and 
holding out great inducements by in- 
crease of stocks, if Harrison is elected. 
No American who has the feelings of a 
free man but must unite and frown 
down this foreighn interference with our 


domestic concerns, and I am happy to 
see the union and firmness of the de- 
mocracy of the United States, which 
shows, if beaten by perjury, corruption 
and fraud, still we are not conquered, 
and that we will preserve our liberties, 
or die in defending them. In Missis- 
sippi you must hereafter guard against 
the corrupt pipelayers and the money 
power, or the purity of the elective 
franchise is gone and our republican 
system of government with it. 

Let me hear from you and how you 
are getting on —vremember my advice— 
Our crops of cotton have been cut short 
at least one third, and the low price is 
pinching those indebted, but we are 
strugling with them, and with industry 
and acconomy will in another year get 
through them. 

Present my kind regards to your 
dear father and say to him I wouid de- 
light to hear from him. 

My health is not good—if I can I 
will go down in January next and 
spend some weeks at the farm and 
establish a wood yard there that I hope 
will be profitable. 

Wishing you every prosperity and 
happiness in this life | remain Your 
friend, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 


P.S5.—You must not resign your 
Marshal office — Let Harrison remove 
you ifhe dare. A. J. 


[This is the address, all in Jackson’s 
handwriting. | 


kree, Andrew Jackson 
Doctor William Gwin, 
Marshall — 
Vicksburgh, 


State of Mississippi. 
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Private. 
HERMITAGE, 
May 17th, 1841. 

My DEAR 

Your letter of the 22nd of last 
April is before me—I tender you my 
sincere thanks for your contradiction of 
the base falshood propagated by that 
vile wretch and Sender of slander, 
the Louisville Journal and N. York Ex- 
press. I do not, nor never did owe 
Residis one cent for an hour —lI have 
purchased several horses from him and 
allways paid him the cash for them and 
hold his receipts — But lying is their vo- 
cation, and no honest man, nowadays, 
is free from their calumny. 

I wrote you a short letter to Wash- 
ington City, and am happy to hear, 
as you did not go on, that you have 
adopted means to have it sent to you 
from Washington — if the corrupt spoils- 
men have purloined it, they are wel- 
come to all it discloses. Be assured I 
am not broke —I have been pestered 
somewhat with some liabilities for 
Andrew, by one of the vilest sharpers 
under the Garb of a gentleman to whom 
Ex-gov’r. Runnels passed a note trans- 
ferred by Andrew given by Mr. Clay- 
ton of Mississippi which I told the 
Governor in your presence I would not 
hesitate to guarantee Mr. Clayton’s 
solvency —On the written request of 
Gov'r. Runnels to Andrew to guarantee 
the note I did so, explaining to Morri- 
son who presented it that my obliga- 
tion extended only to the solvency of 
Mr. Clayton and the drawer — But the 
moment the note became due he or- 
dered Suit against me without calling 
on Clayton or Andrew— Governor 
Runnels also requested Andrew to give 
this sharper Morrison his note for 
$2670 and ask me to endorse it—I 
did so—tThe contract with Runnels 
was that the consideration for the Land 
Bo’t was to be paid in current Bank 
notes of Mississippi. This was well 
explained by me to Morrison. To 
meet this note I made a deposit in the 
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State Bank of Tennessee, which I stated 
to Morrison I would do, to which he 
assented and now he wants specie, and in 
connivance with the Hopkinsville Bank 
K’y. wants a bill or specie— This I 
have informed them I will not give— 
that the money is deposited in Bank 
to meet my note and Andrews— that 
the note was given here understood to 
be payable in current Bank notes of 
Tennessee —not payable in Bank or 
K’y Bank notes or drafts and there I 
leave it. . 

I inclose a letter to gov’r Runnels 
which I wish you to have the goodness 
to have safely convayed to him, left un- 
sealed for your perusal—asking the 
Gov’r whether he understood as I did 
that my guarantee of Mr. Clayton’s note 
which he requested went only to his 
solvency —I knew that in this there 
could be no risque as Andrew held the 
title to the land sold until the considera- 
tion was paid & Mr. Clayton had made 
one payment on the Land — Secondly, 
you will see, I have asked Governor 
Runnels whether the consideration for 
the land bought from him by Andrew 
was not to be made in current Bank 
notes of Tennessee, or notes of the 
Union Bank of Mississippi. The pur- 
chase of this land was made in 1839— 
and it was intended by the parties, that 
if Andrew was disapointed in funds, 
that the Land was under the law to 
be vallued & morgaged to the Bank, 
& two thirds drawn which Runnels was 
to receive in payment— And Govr. 
Runnels (I see from their correspond- 
ence) was to be Andrew’s agent and 
Mr. Clayton’s notes were payable in 
current Bank notes of Tennessee which 
the Governor received in payment, all 
which go to prove that Tennessee Bank 
notes were to be received, and not 
specie. 

It is all important that I should have 
Governor Runnels answers to these 
questions — not that I expect any bene- 
fit in the case of Mr. Clayton because 
Andrew has gone to see him & from 
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his wealth & high character I have 
no doubt he will pay the money. But 
I want it to shew what a sharper this 
Mr. Morrison is, who I received & 
treated as a Gentleman. 

I once had confidence in the pure 
principles of Tyler, I assure you I have 
none now —first—his joining with & 
running for vice President’ on the 
Whigg Tickett — Second, the ambigu- 
ity of his address to the people — third, 
his proscription, and appointing to 
office, such notorious villains as Baly 
Badger & others I could name and 
turning out such men as Morgan of 
New York and Blythe of Pennsylvania. 

These are marks that cannot be mis- 
taken, and unless the election in Vir- 
ginia should deter him, him & Webster 
will be a unite. Tyler is a vain man, 
and all such by feeding their vanity can 
be ruled, & he is now in the hands of 
Clay & Webster—the people must 
look to it, elect good members to the 
State Legislature who will firmly speak 
to Congress and tell them that they 
will not submit to be Taxed for the 
Lords, Dukes, Ladies & Bankers of 
England, either thro National Banks 
or the assumption of State debts, &c, 
«ce. 

We have gloomy prospects of crops 
here —light frost this morning and all 
my cotton replanted— Nothing but 
grass & weeds grows. 

My family unite with me in good 
wishes to you & yours & believe me yr 
friend. | 

My kind regards to your father & 
family. 

Andrew Jackson. 

Dr. Wm. M. Gwin—~ - 


HERMITAGE, 
August 16th, 1841. 
My DEAR SIk, 
Yours of the 3rd instant is just re- 
ceived, being the melancholy infor- 
mation that my old & valued friend,your 
father, is no more. I offér you & all the 
connection my sincere condolence on 


this melancholy occasion. But let us 


not mourn for the dead but for the liv- 
ing—he is at rest with our dear Sa- 
viour in the realms of bliss,let us there- 
fore cease to mourn, but by pursuing 
his Christian example prepare to meet 
him in the heavenly mansion prepared 
by our dear Saviour for all who believe 
in & love him. 

Our dear friend lived to a good old 
age,— lived in a way that he was pre- 
pared to die and meet a smiling Saviour 
—peace to his manes—let us take him 
for our example & live to be prepared 
for death, which we all know we have 
certainly to meet. 

I have had lately a very sudden and 
severe attack of sickness;—I was near 
unto death, but providence has spared 
me for the present, and I am slowly re- 
covering & able once more to wield the 
pen. 

And my dear friend— summons up 
all your fortitude, give up all your 
grief, for the bereavement of your hon- 
ored father — he is happy whilst we are 
left in this wicked world amonghst all its» 
temptations & evils; but if we take his 
example & precepts for our guide we 
will be sure to meet him in a happier 
clime where the wicked cease to trouble 
& the weary are at rest. 

Andrew & Sarah join me in sincere 
condolenee & best wishesto you & your 
Lady & all your connections and be- 


‘lieve me sincerely your friend, 


Andrew Jackson. 
Doctor W. M. Gwin. 

P. S.—I am able to move about, but 
may be said to be really a walking skele- 
ton, but gathering strenth slowly. 

Free. 
Andrew Jackson. . 
Doctor William M. Gwin. 
Late Marshall, 
Vicksburgh, 
State of Mississippi. 

(The original of this was presented 
by Mrs. Gwin to Mrs. Stanford for the 
Museum of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. ] 
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Private. 
HERMITAGE, January 16th, 1843. 

My DEAR SIR, 

I have just rec’d your promised 
letter of the 3rd instant and have duly 
noted its contents. I am happy to hear 
that all candidates of the Democratic 
party are determined to abide by the 
selection of the general convention 
fresh from the people—this is as it 
ought to be, and every Democrat, I 
hope in the Union, will rally in his sup- 
port, be whom it may. 

You are mistaken as to the sorce 
that give rise to the publication I al- 
luded to. I have been told confiden- 
tially, and as such, I say to you it was 
a young Mr. Branch, with whom I 
never had any conversation on the sub- 
ject of the candidate for the Presidency, 
that by letter, gave rise to the publica- 
tion. 

With Mr. Tree I had no conversation 
on the subject. I never introduce such 
a conversation, altho I have been asked 
by hundreds, who | think will be the 
nominee of the National convention. 
It is for the people to select —as far as 
my agency, I will support in good faith 
that nominee, and therefore it is as to 
the selection I have no wish that my 
name should be introduced in this mat- 
ter in the newspapers. As to Mr. 
Calhoun I am perfectly silent, and in 
reply to questions asked me, I allways 
have replied, that he possesses a high 
grade of talents & believe him to be a 
good republican. This is my position, 
and I wish to be permitted to remain 
in it, and not to be compelled, as in the 
case of Judge White, to be driven 
from it. 

I have just seen J]. 0. Adams speech, 
he is the pioneer of Clay’s and the 
Kentuckian on Martial law, was the 
agent to cast behind Clay his parthian 
darts —if it is the production of a judge 
he will get no fame as a jurist for this 
production, whatever favour he may ac- 
quire from Mr. Clay. Mr. Ingersol has 
really buried this Ky. Jurist on Martial 


Law — One thing I know, if the fine 
&c &c is not returned upon the princi- 
ples of injustice & tyranny of the 
Judge, imposed without authority de- 
priving me of my constitutional right 
of defence I will not receive it. I re- 
joice that Mr. Ingersol has taken the 
true ground at last, that the right of the 
commanding Gen’'l may be understood, 
in war, & whether the necessity with 
which he may be surrounded, when be- 
sieged by an invading foe will-not jus- 
tify him in declaring Martial law, to 
prevent treacherous Judges from tak- 
ing his sentinels from their posts, and 
screen the mutineer, & those who 
excite mutiny within his camp, from 
punishment. The case is now before 
Congress as I wish it, and I think Mr. 
Adams before it is done will be as 
tired of his situation as he was when he 
presented his petition to dissolve the 
Union. This poor disgraced old man 
cannot by all his low bred insults arous 
my feelings. 

My family join me in kind saluta- 
tions & believe me yr friend 

Andrew Jackson. 

P.S. I never saw your letter to 
Major A. J. Donelson nor heard its 
contents. A. J. 


The Honble 
William M. Gwin 
Member in Congress. 


HERMITAGE, May goth, 1845. 

Dr. Wm. M. Gwin, 

My DEAR SIR, 

Your kind letter dated at Washing- 
ton April 28th is received & now be- 
fore me and altho unable to wield my 
pen hasten to reply to it. It is the day 
of vituperation & slandor & you like 
all other public men must expect your 
share. 

I trust my character is too well 
known to believe that I would ever 
abandon a friend, who once had my 
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confidence & esteem without positive 
proof that he had done some act sufh- 
cient to forfeit it. I have been your 
friend, I am still so, as I was your ven- 
erated deceased father’s & brother's 
whose memories I cherish with the 
liveliest recollection. J have full con- 
fidence in your patriotism & democratic 
principles, and you possess too much 
honesty & moral worth, and those high, 
lofty & honorable feelings ever to per- 
mft you to do an act dishonorable or 
such as would tarnish that good moral 
character which you brought into life 
with you & have sustained to this 
preseht day. I am, as I have ever 
been, your friend, and my best wishes 
for your prosperity and happiness & 


that of your family will attend you: 


thro’ life: and if we should not meet 


A Night Ride in Apache Land. 
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again here below, I hope to meet you 
in a blissfull immortality. 

My whole Household salute you & 
yours, your sincere friend 


Andrew J ackson. 


kree. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Doctor William M. Gwin, 
Vickburg, 
Mississippi. 


[The only one of his letters not di- 
rected by himself and probably the last 
letter he wrote with his own hand. 
The “free” and signature are, of 
course, autograph. | 

Died, 5th June, 1845,—not quite a 
month later. 


A NIGHT RIDE IN 


“YES, boys, they ’ve left the Reser- 
vation, and are killing and scalping ter 
beat thunder. I met a scout terday, 
over in ther Big Coolies,an’ he posted 
mic." 

How 
Jack ?”’ | 

“Wal, as near as he could tell, thar 
was somewhars erbout thirty er thirty- 
five.”’ 

«“ How are they off fer shooting irons ? 
or did n’t yer find: out ?”’ 

“T should say they was all heeled fer 
keeps. ©The scout told me that they all 
had Winchesters, an’ a hull lot of ’em 
had six-shooters as well. And now, 
boys, we’ve got ter ride: like sin ter- 
morrow, an’ gether in all the critters, 
an’ push ’em over into the Deep Creek 
country fer safety. I hardly think the 
reds will navigate thet way. Sohere ’s 
fer a smoke, and then bed.” 

The speaker, big Jack Burns, fore- 
man of the I. C. Horse Outfit, leisurely 


many are thar of ‘em, 


APACHE LAND. 

produced pipe and tobacco as coolly as 
if the murderous Apaches were a thou- 
sand miles away instead of thirty. 

We were only seven men, counting 
the Mexican cook, in the dug-out at- 
tached to the corral, and were employ- 
ees of the big I. C. Company; and well 
we knew what an Apache outbreak 
meant, for we all.had suffered more or 
less from their cruel raids. But we had 
been entrusted with the horses and we 
intended, if it were possible for human 
power to keep them out of the clutches 
of the redskins, to do so; for we had 
all received many little kindnesses from 
the company, and from the highest to 
the lowest, there was mutual good will 
and friendly feeling,—-very different from 
some outfits, who treat their vaqueros 
with far less consideration than they do 
their horses or cattle. 

“Jimmie, did yer go down ter the 
Cactus Ranch fer the six-shooter car- 
tridges ?”’ 
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“Yes, bet I did, an’ got purty close 
ter a thousand rounds.”’ 

“Thet’s kind er comforting. Did 
yer hear tell of any news down thar ?” 

‘Nothing perticler. They was a- 
talkin’ erbout thet thar settler, over on 
Antelope Flat; they allowed thet if 
trouble come with the reds, he would be 
in a purty tough place, specially as he 
are a tenderfoot. I’d hate ter see any- 
thing happen ter ‘em. I passed thar 
the other day, and his leetle gal come 
out, and says, sorter anxious like :— 

“*Mister, hev you got a leetle gal ?’ 

“So I says, ‘No, leetle sissy, I 
hain't.’ 

“* Nor no leetle boys?’ says she. 

“* Nary one,’ says I, and I told her 
thet she war the fust leetle un I'd seen 
fer many a day, an’ we hed quite a lee- 
tle confab, an’ then her mother come 
out, an’ she war a very pleasant lady, 
she war, an’ she said she allowed thet 
the leetle un war lonesome for other 
leetle uns ter play with. They've got 
a right young baby thar, too, but the 
leetle gal says that baby can't do 
nothing but sleep, an’ laugh, an’ F 

“Hark! listen, men, listen!’’and in a 
second big Jack had pushed open the 
door, and was looking intently out over 
the moonlit prairie. 

“What is it, Jack?” asked the boys, 
as they gathered outside. 

“ Did yer hear shooting?” 

‘No, but thar’s a shod hoss a coming 
like blazes.”’ 

Yes, the thud, thud, thud, of iron- 
shod hoofs were now plainly heard, and 
away out a faint glimmer of dust could 
be discerned. 

“ Boys, I’m afeared thet thar’s trouble 
somewhars,’’ continued Jack. 

“Wal, jedging from the way thet 


hoss is a-hitting the trail, we can 
mighty soon tell now,” said Hank 
Shover. 


And soon the sight that greeted our 
eyes showed us that there was trouble 
somewhere, —for out of the dust and 
glimmer sprang a powerful white mare, 
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while on her back, securely tied to the 
heavy frontier saddle, was the new set- 
tler’s ‘‘leetle gal.” 

With astonished and anxious faces, 
we sprang to the mare’s side, and lifted 
the little maid out of the saddle; and 
big Jack carried her tenderly into the 
dug-out, while with wondering faces the 
rest of us quietly followed. 

‘‘Please, Mr. Big Jack, I’ve brought 
a letter from pap.’’ 

«A letter, child! you 've brought a 
letter twenty miles fer me! what in the 
name o’ the Great Medicine war yer 
dad a thinkin’ erbout ter send a baby 
like you with it?” 

“T don’t know, please, Mr. Big Jack; 
perhaps he’s hurt, ‘cause his eyes were 
wet and mamma was crying. Then 
papa wrote a letter and put me on old 
Nan and told me to keep on the wagon 
trail till I got to the lone tree, and then 
head for the Black Cafion, and he gave 
me a switch to beat old Nan, cause he 
said if Nan didn’t run good, Baby 
Frank would never laugh any more,— 
and. that would be awful. Sol beat 
her all the way,and came drefful quick,” 
—and judging from the mare’s heav- 
ing sides, the little one had ridden her 
for all she was worth. 

“ Wal, give me ther letter, leetle un, 
an’ we'll mighty soon see what ’s 
wanted.” 

The letter had been securely fastened 
to the little one’s dress, but it was soon 
in Jack’s hands. 

«Sissy, don’t yer feel like eatin’ a 
bite of grub, and drinkin’ a cup of cof- 
fee?” 

‘‘ No, thank you, sir, but I am sleepy, 
and very tired, and—”’ 

“Juan, keep the child sort of amused 
fer a minit, an’ boys, come”; and big 
Jack led the way to the far end of the 
room. 

“ Boys, here’s the deuce ter pay.’ 
In a low voice, he read from the let- 
ter:— 

“ To the boys at the Stone Corral:—I 
was out on the ridge at the back of my 
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shanty, and not over twenty miles 
away I saw a big band of Apaches 
coming. They will be here inside of 
three hours. My little girl is a good 
rider, and the mare is sure-footed and 
fast, so I send this by her, asking you 
for aid. May God guide her to you. 

“Tf you cannot help us, our doom is 
sealed. My relatives live in L ' 
Michigan; write to them in regard to 
my little daughter. 

“Hoping and praying you are in 
sufficient force to aid us. 

‘FRANK STANTON. 

‘God knows I would not want help 
for myself, but think of my wife and 
baby.” 

Tears were in our eyes, as Jack 
finished the short and rather incoherent 
letter; and then,—good heavens, to 
think that we were only seven in all! 

“QO boys, if we were only a_ few 
more !”’ 

“What can we do, Jack?” 

‘‘Wal, I’m afeared if we tried ter git 
help from the Caetus Ranch it would 
be too late.” 

Do the leetle gal know the trouble ?” 

No.” 

“Wal, let ’s ask her ef her dad hev 
got shooting irons.” 

“Sissy, did yer’ pap hev guns, and 
things ter home ter shoot jack-rabbits 
with ?” 

‘“ Yes, sir, he ’s got a shotgun, and he 
bought a nice rifle that shoots without 
loading, and please, Mr. Big Jack, can 
I go to bed? I’m so tired.” 

‘ Jimmie, put the leetle un in your 
bunk, an’ you kin’ turn in with me if 
we gits time ter sleep.” 

“ But Jack, hain’t we ergoin’ ter try 
an’ help ‘em somehow ?” 

“God knows I wish we could. But 
we have ter leave one man with the 
hosses, an’ what are six agin.a crowd ?”’ 

And truly it looked hopeless,— but 
O, to think of the fate of that gentle 
mother and tender babe ! 

‘“ Boys, this is maddening. 


do somethin’. 


We must 
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Jimmie had by this time fixed the 
bunk and taken off the child’s shoes. 
“ And now, dearie, pile in, an’ take a 
real good snooze.”’ 

‘“ But, Mr. Jimmie, you must hear 
me say my prayers first.”’ 

If a shell had come crashing into the 
dug-out it could not have created more 
astonishment than the simple request 
of the child. 

Quick-witted Jimmie had* however 
pulled himself together quicker than a 
flash, and before the child had noticed 
the astonished and confused looks, he 
had carefully spread a bear-skin on the 
dirt floor, and gently as her own 
mother bade her “ say her prayers.”’ 

The beautiful Lord’s Prayer was re- 
peated in the clear childish voice, and 
then came, ‘‘ And please, my Heaven- 
ly Father, bless my own dear papa and 
mamma, and little baby brother, and 
Mr. Big Jack, and all the boys at the 
Stone Corral.” 

Starting up and drawing the back of 
his hand hastily across his eyes, and 
endeavoring to steady his voice, big 
Jack said: “Jimmie, you an’ Juan 
stay an’ tend ter the leetle un. We 
uns are ergoin’ ter help the folks.”’ 

Crash, and the dug-out door flew 
open, and five determined men —yes, 
men in every sense of the word that 
night — rushed to the corral, buckling 
on the heavy six-shooters as they ran. 

‘Take the black.” 

‘You take the sorrel.’’ 


“No, he had a ‘long day’s ride 
already.’’ 

‘How ’s ther blue roan ?”’ 

‘‘He’s fresh.’’ 


Be sure an’ all get fresh horses, 
boys; God knows we'll need ’em bad 
enough.”’ 

‘““T’m taking the blazed face bay.’ 

“Better not,— he’s stiff. in the sh@m- 
der.”’ 

“Pinto is fresh.”’ 

The heavy stock saddles are slapped 
on, and muscular arms tug and tug at 
the long latigo straps, until the chinchas 
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seem as if they would cut through hair 
and hide, so tight are they. 

“Be sure and cinch ‘em well, boys, 
— we can’t stop to tighten ‘em after we 
vit started.”’ 

“Ay, ay, yer kin bet on us, Jack.” 

« Are yer all O. K?” 

You bet.” 

‘Then head fer the Baldy Mountain 
an’ if ever you spurred, spur this night.” 

Out and away, leaning low, until our 
breasts almost rested on the saddle horn, 
and with spurs tightly pressed against 
our bronchos’ sides, we swept swiftly 
away from the stone corral. Big Jack 
was on the left, and a little in the lead; 
and as we rushed over a low sand ridge, 
[ saw him and his horse showing dark 
and clearly cut against the sky. He 
was riding his best this night, and his 
blue roan was stretching himself like a 
thoroughbred. 

On and on, with a rushing noise, like 
the sound of great wings; now a sharp 
ejaculation or smothered oath from 
somebody, as his horse made a stumble, 
and now pushing silently on, cutting the 
cool night wind like arrows,—and yet, 
dear heaven, we may be too late! 

“Pull er leetle to the left, boys; we 
kin make better running.” 

Running! they are running like ra- 
cers, now; but can they keep it up for 
twenty miles over the sandy, heavy 
¢round ? 

But there were no signs of weaken- 
ing yet, and at every lift of the steel, 
they plunged forward like frightened 
deer. 

And now we came to a long stretch, 
covered with loose and jagged granite; at 
any other time we would have pulled up 
and carefully picked our way over. But 
tonight the stake we were riding for 
was far too precious to care for horse- 
flesh, or even our own necks; so with 
slightly tightened reins, and only our 
toes resting in the broad stirrups, we 
pushed madly across, the sparks flash- 
ing as the iron shoes clashed against 
the rough rock. Across at last, thank 
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God, and once more on the smooth 
plain, our gallant cayuses, with ears 
well forward, and distended nostrils, 
were stretching themselves and throw- 
ing dust like heroes. 

Rising ahead of us, and looking 
almost like a small cloud was the “lone 
tree,” 

Half way, boys!” 

“ Thank heaven fer that; but do yer 
s’pose the cayuses kin keep this gait an’ 
git thar?” 

No answer to that question; we all 
feared that the brave brutes would 
drop, and — but, dear heaven help us, we 
must get there, to save the mother and 
babe, or die trying. 

With a slight swerve we passed the 
lone tree, looking strangely weird as it 
stood all alone, like some gigantic sen- 
tinel, keeping watch and ward over the 
plain below. Toiling over more sand 
ridges, the horses were breathing hard 
and running heavily; but still doing 
very little stumbling. 

Out of the sand, and up on the rim 
rock we tried a spurt, but the jaded 
animals were doing their best, and the 
steel failed to get an extra jump out of 
them. Another mile would bring us to 
a point where we would be able if it 
were daylight to see the settler’s cabin. 

Through a low sag, then a dry creek 
bed; crashing through the stunted wil- 
lows that lined its banks, we breasted 
the slight ascent,and in another minute 
were on the summit. We involuntarily 
checked our panting horses, and a 
thrill of horror ran through us, as we 
saw a bright glare of light ahead. 

‘Too late, too late, boys!’ The reds 
have got ‘em.”’ Jack’s voice sounded 
almost like a groan. 

‘How far are we from the place?” 

‘“Erbout five miles ‘round by the 
wagon road, but we kin lead our horses 
down the deer trail, and git thar in 
two.” 

‘Then let ’s foller the deer trail; we 
may yit be in time ter help ’em some 
way.” 
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Leading our staggering, trembling 
horses, we cautiously crept down the 
precipitious trail,and mounting, headed 
straight for the glare, which even in 
the valley could be distinctly scen. 

Nobody now remembered that we 
were only five to thirty, and goaded 
and cut by the spurs the cayuses car- 
ried us rapidly over the ground. 

When within half a mile, we halted 
in the shadow of some overhanging 
rocks, while Hank cautiously crawled 
up, and out on a projecting shelf to re- 
connoiter, for if the Apaches had any 
scouts thrown out, we should have to be 
careful, as our only chance of success 
was to surprise them. 

While we were waiting we carefully 
examined our six-shooters, and in an- 
other minute, to our great joy, Hank 
was telling us that the barn was on fire, 
but the dwelling house was still intact, 
and that he could distinctly hear the 
crack of rifles, showing us plainly that 
the brave settler was still defending his 
loved ones. 

“ Now, boys, here's ther best plan | 


kin think on,— I hain’t extry much of 


a gineral, but I hev an idea thet it’s the 
best way for us ter do. We'll lead our 
critters down this gully till we git ter 
thet scrub brush,— we kin do thet with- 
out the reds ketching on ter us,— then 
we Il mount. Yer sce by that time the 
cayuses will be gitting their wind purty 
well. Then we'll ride right square 
down on ’em, yelling like fury, an’ 
wharever a red-gits up we ‘ll down him. 
Then if they make it too hot for us, 
we ll dodge inter the cabin.” 

“ An’ what then, Jack?” 

“\Val, we ‘ll sorter help the settler ter 
hold the fort. Anyway we kin keep 
‘em from setting the shanty afire, ‘till 
the cavalry comes. By this time the 
troops must be on the trail an’ after ‘em 
red hot. They can’t be a great ways 
off, nohow.”” 

Silently as specters then we led our 
horses down the gully, carefully avoid- 
ing the rocks that here and_ there 


cropped out through the sand. Reach- 
ing the scrub willows, we found our- 
se'ves within three hundred yards of 
the house, and perhaps about four hun- 
dred from the burning barn. 

Climbing quietly into our saddles, 
we bent low to keep out of the glare, 
and Jack whispered, “Are yer all 
ready?” 

Yes,”’ whispered back, and we 
pressed our sombreros tightly down on 
our heads. 

With a rush and a crash we tore 
through the brush and rode at full 
speed out into the clearing, now almost 
as light as day, for the big, heavy barn 
timbers were burning clearly and 
steadily. Across we went, our excited 
animals plunging and leaping like pan- 
thers,— but still no Indians. 

Past the house and within a_ few 
yards of the burning barn we _ pulled 
up. The silence confused us. Were 
we too late after all? Mechanically 
we closed up,—a fatal move, for with 
unearthly yells blood-curdling 
whoops, the Indians, from a low sag in 
the ground on the left, sent a murder- 
ous volley crashing into our midst. 

Down went our brave horses, and 
down went their riders. Four of us 
scrambled to our feet as we cleared 
ourselves from the stirrup leathers, only 
to throw ourselves behind our lead- 
riddled, dying animals just in time to 
save ourselves; for again the villains 
poured their lead into us,—this time, 
thank heaven, doing us no harm. 

Using our horses for breastworks, 
we tried to return their fire, but they 
were effectually concealed. 

Anybody hit ?”’ 

“Yes, I saw Hank throw up his 
hands an’ fall face down.” 

“ Boys, we 've got ter yet out of this 
or they ‘ll surround us, sure.” 

* Kin we make a break fur the cabin ?” 

[think we might manage ter craw! 
thar, by kinder keeping the horses be- 
tween us an’ the red cusses.”’ 

}lark, somebody is hollering!” 
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Looking over our shoulders we saw 
that the door of the shanty was partly 
open, and the settler vigorously beckon- 
ing to us. 

“\WVe must try an’ see if poor Hank 
is clean done fer, fust.”’ 

One of the boys crawled cautiously 
around to the dead horse and fallen 
rider, and returning in the same manner, 
whispered sorrowfully that “ poor Hank 
hed passed in his checks.”’ 

‘Now, boys, we ‘ll make a run fer it, 
—stoop low,” and with a spring, away 
we rushed for the door. 

Another stream of lead whistled by 
us, but nobody fell, and in another sec- 
ond, we were inside the heavy door, and 
helping the settler barricade it. 

“T heard you when you charged by, 
men, but it took me some time to open 
the door, as I had a hull lot of things 
piled agin it.” 

“Are ye all safe so far, Stanton ?” 

“Yes, thank God. My wife is guard- 
ing the back of the house, and I’m 
watching this part. \What we fear most 
is that they will fire the place, like they 
didthe barn. My little daughter reached 
you safely, did she ?”’ 

“Yes, and is staying in the dug-out at 
the corral. We left two of the boys 
with her.” 

“Now, men, I'll show you the loop- 
holes in the logs, and I'll go and tell 
the wife that the little one is safe.” 

Hour after hour we strained our 
eyes, peering through the loop-holes 
trying to catch sight of the redskins. 
But they were very wary and seemed 
to have a wholesome dread of venturing 
into the firelit space in the front of the 
house, 
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Presently Stanton came quietly in and 
said, ‘* Boys, there ’s something going 
on at the back that I don’t under- 
stand.” 

lLeaving one man in the front room, 
we repaired with him to the room in the 
rear of the building. 

Jack pressed his face close to a loop- 
hole and stared steadily out into the 
darkness. Suddenly he stepped back 
and pulling his six-shooter-pointed it 
through the loop-hole and fired. 

A wild yell of rage answered the 
shot. 

“Aha, I thought I could fetch him. 
I saw him crawling up, an’ he heda 


burning stick under his blanket. I guess 
he won’t burn no more shanties. Give 


me a chaw of terbacker, somebody ?” 

And now we saw a faint streak of 
dawn in the cast, and soon the sun was 
vilding the distant Baldy Mountain, and 
— what to us was a far more welcome 
sight still — was glistening on the scab- 
bards and accouterments of a company 
of Uncle Sam’s boys as they came 
through the pass at a sharp trot. 

The barricaded door was 
thrown open, and rushing out we saw 
the Indians in full retreat a mile out on 
the mesa. Judging from their haste, 
they must have seen the cavalry, for 
they were pushing their ponies. 

The cavalry had also caught sight of 
them, for they were coming like the 
wind, and as they swept by, in spite of 
our weariness, and grief at the loss of 
our pard, we cheered them until we 


quickly 


were hoarse. 

The next day we obtained horses, 
and safely escorted the settler, his wife, 
and baby to the Cactus Ranch. 


P. Rowe. 
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CAMPING WITH FOX 


A MONTH of camping in Califor- 
nia,x— how_ much that means. To the 
miner, surveyor, or contractor, whose 
work calls him out in all weather, it may 
bring many hardships, but to the pleas- 
ure seeker it is replete with all the 
varied delights of direct contact with 
nature in her grandest and most allur- 
ing forms. The seashore, on the one 
side, the cafions of the Sierras on the 
other, offer inducements bountiful to 
the harassed mind and weary body. 
For our party, however, neither sea nor 
mountains will do. ‘To make a success- 
ful camping it is necessary, first, to 
take none that are unwilling to share 
the daily duties of camp life; second, 
to consult the wishes of the majority 
in the choice of a camping place. 

In our party of eleven there were 
those who. most eager for work, and 
patient under deprivations, find little 
pleasure in seashore or mountains, so 
for their sakes and the sport their com- 
pany gives we left the beaten track 
when we mapped out our summering. 
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Shall I picture them as they lay be- 
fore me grouped about the tent door in 
various attitudes of dolce far niente ? 
Ranger, head ot the quartette, in coat 
of satin, glossy black and dark rich tan, 
with long nose,wrinkled face, long, taper- 
ing ears, deep chest, huge paws, and 
slender tail,—a noble hound with bright, 
intelligent eyes that look to you to un- 
derstand all his desires. Pilot lay next, 
and if you are not versed in fox hounds 
you would have declared him so like 
Ranger that you could not fancy how 
we tell them apart; but to a practiced 
eye there are many differences. Any 
mere observer of dog nature would sec 
that Ranger is solemn, stately, depen- 
dent upon his human friends for many 
things that frisky, volatile Pilot never 
thinks of demanding. _The third black 
and tan is neither so fine-haired or glossy 
as his comrades, getting from his blaod 
hound mother longer hair, deeper jowls, 
and heavier neck, with the tawny, lurid 
eye for which the bloodhound is noted. 
A gentle, patient fellow, good hunter, 
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faithful guardian of the horses,— named 
by us ** Tenor,’’ when he came into our 
possession,x—the English friends who 
eave him to us would scarcely recognize 
under the dreadful Americanism of 
“Chump,” a nickname given him by 
the boys, who delight to hunt with him 
yet laugh at his stumpy figure. Dick— 
surest of all on a wild cat trail—is of 
Knglish imported stock with heavier 
hgure, blunter nose, shorter ears, than 
his .\merican brethren, while in color he 
is fairer, as befits his Anglo-Saxon ori- 
vin, being spotted, a combination known 
in the vernacular ofthe country, as pinto. 
Veno, the black greyhound who was yet 
young to have made a record for 
himself, comes of a family renowned for 
their blue blood and speed. Last to be 
named is our red setter, whose father 
was Irish by birth, and of highest line- 
age. Robin carries his honors meekly 
and is renowned for his sweet temper, 
despite the many assaults it has received 
from vexatious fox hound puppies, to 
whom he has, ofttimes, to extend the 
hospitality of his own easy bed. He is 
a good bird dog, deserving the choicest 
encomium to be bestowed, that of bring- 
ing in a dove without losing a feather. 

In the mountains are to be found deer, 
which the hounds will follow eagerly, 
but no hunter can scale those steep and 
rocky heights, so no sport can be found 
there. But parallel to the mountains, 
lying midway between them and the 
sea, are ranges rising from rounded 
mounds to almost the dignity of mount- 
ains. Here grows the scrub-oak and 
chaparral, or undergrowth of all sorts. 

Here in these foot-hills, as they are 
called, abound in the game which the 
fox hound delights: foxes, silver or gray, 
but not, as vet, the all-conquering red, 
which will in time surely drive out his 
smaller and prettier brethren; the wild- 
cat, plucky game, perhaps best 
sport of all; coons in abundance, fair 
runners,— better fighters; the coyote, 
that cousin german to the wolf,—a 
successful coyote hunt ending surely 


too 
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in a battle royal with doughty blows 
given and received; then there is the 
lynx—the fierce loup-cervier of the 
Krench Canadian —to be found on an 
especially lucky day; and always, the 
possibility of a mountain lion, that fero- 
cious beast at thought of which the 
heart of the hunter feminine quakes 
within her. There is, too, the likeli- 
hood of coming upon deer or even bear 
in the wild hills. 

So we had much to look forward to, 
as one delightful summer morning, at 
break of day, we were off castward 
bound up our own beautiful valley. 
Under the lumber wagon that led the 
way, with our camping outht and pro- 
visions necessary for a month in the 
wilds, were tied Ranger and Pilot, 
whose cnergy would have tired them 
out before the long journey was well 


begun. Later, as the day grew older 
and the dust of the road became 


heated, they would be turned loose to 
seck any bits of shade along the road, 
otherwise the bottoms of their feet 
would have been burned and _ there 
would be no chance for a hunt for a 
week or more. Beside the wagon, 
chartered for the journey, was our own 
light carriage, the small boy with cart 
and mustang; and our young lady, 
usually seen in the trimmest of riding 
habits, came galloping after us at 
Apache speed along the country road, 
her wide-brimmed hat on the back of 
her head and her arms full of forgotten 
bundles, discovered by her, in that last 
look around before locking the house. 
The day was warm, yet tempered by 
a western breeze strong with, the scent 
of the salt water, full twenty-five miles 
away. On cither side of us stretched 
those long shining ribbons of steel that 
join the Kast with the West. To the 
north the Santa Fé, on the south the 
Southern Pacific. Trains passed, de- 
lighting our wee muchacho (boy), but 
seeming quite too civilized to us as we 
hastened to escape into the wilderness. 
In the great grain fields that July 
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morning the crops were mostly gathered 
in huge long stacks, awaiting baler on 
thresher. In orchards, apricots and 
early apples strewed the ground. 

To the north rose the Sierras, some 
of the tops yct snow-tipped, bathed all 
in a faint blue haze, deepening here 
and there into a spiral ascending col- 
umn that denoted a fire in camp or 
clearing, and we dreaded lest those in 
charge might Ict that tiny but deccit- 
ful flame get beyond control, to spread 
and <denude the mountain sides of their 
covering of chaparral or higher timber. 
Already there is litthe wood on_ the 
southern slopes; former fires, that curse 
of Southern California, have swept 
away the softening shade once given 
the rocks by tree,and brush, and grass. 
Of mountains bare, timber 
destroyed, water courses laid open to 
the drying heat of the sun, — our 
forestry commission have written ap- 
peals and complaints innumerable, and 
still people will be criminally careless, 
and each year needless fires sweep 
away much that ts valuable and lovely. 

The day grows warmer. The dogs 
lingered at every wayside puddle or 
watering trough, and the road became 
sandy as we neared-a_ river. A good 
bridec, a half mile long, took us across 
the wide sandy wash. The only water 
Was a stream a couple of yards wide 
and a foot or so deep, yet in winter, if 
it be a rainy one,and it: generally is, 
the whole sandy bed is covered by a 
rushing torrent, where many a man 
and horse have met their death. 

We were not now traveling through 
arevion sect out to fruityas fs so much 
of Southern California, but an. older 
district where grows corn. fully up to 
that described by Nordhoff and other 
boomers of our sunny land. Grown 
Without irrigation so tall a man. may 
ride on horseback down its rows and 
not see over its tasseled tops.” Hog 
and hominy are the chief products. 
The homes often look forlorn, but the 
crops are luxuriant, and the horses are 
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always fine animals. The towns con- 
sist of one long, straggli.g street with 
a couple of saloons,, i long-galleried 
hotel, a blacksmith shop, and a general 
store and postoffice combined. Near 
noon we passed through one of these 
settlements, and as stopped to 
watcr our horses, we inquired how far 
it might be to any shade in the road 
suitable for a noon resting place. 
Pointing, they told us, “agaz” (over 
here a little way) is good shade, and 
we went on, watching keenly cach patch 
of green as it rose ahead of us, hoping 
for the desired haven. Clusters of 
ereen trees rose and fell as we 
journeyed on, but all a little off the 
road. Mile succeeded mile, and still the 
‘agui’’ did not materialize into the ver- 
itable ** here, ’’—and we were reminded 
of an aged native Californian living in 
ILos Angeles suburbs, who in telling us 
of his youthful days, spoke of riding 
often to see his sweetheart. 

‘“ And where did she live ?”’ 

Aqui!’ he answered, pointing  in- 
definitely northward, but with an into- 
nation as though it were a mile or two 
away. Afterward we heard that the 
dark-eyed senorita resided in Santa 
Barbara, fully a hundred miles away. 

But as all things come round, not 
perhaps to him who waits so often as to 
him who pushes onward, we reach the 
longed for shade. Descending a hill 
we drew up in the cover of willow, 
sycamore, and black walnut, beside a 
little Stream, and discussed chicken and 
biscuit, apricots and peaches, while the 
tired, thirsty animals luxuriated in the 
abundant water. 

We did not take a long nooning, 
however, and pressed on past an oil 
well and station, a rather disagrecable 
spot,—yet the discovery of this re- 
source was of great valuc to our south- 
ern country. As we neared the foot- 
hills, the road was all up hill, and soon 
we were on the long grade leading into 
the Rodeo Canon, on one side of which 
we were to find our camping ground, 
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In carly days this was the place 
where the cattle from the surrounding 
ranges were driven for the yearly 
round-up or voedeco, when the vaqueros 
of each ranch darted into the bellowing, 
swaying mass and endeavored to sepa- 
rate the cattle bearing the brand of their 
respective patrones (employers) from the 
throng. As most of the cows had with 
them their yearling calves, and as all 
were two thirds wild, the noise, confu- 
sion, and even danger, was great. Fine 
chance was there for the display of 
horsemanship. <A_ beautiful sight it 
must have been, the wild-eyed, graceful 
mustang with its gayly dressed rider, 
sweeping hither and thither among the 
frightened hosts, swerving suddenly to 
the right or left to avoid the horns of 
some infuriated beast, the riata flashing 
high in air, then with unerring aim, de- 
scending upon the shoulders of some 
reluctant prisoner; amid all the con- 
fusions the bursts of musical laughter or 
noiser applause, even the oaths in the 
liquid Spanish tongue sounding sweetly 
to the ear of the uninitiated. 

New beauties unveiled themselves as 
we went up and up. The sea breeze 
came rushing through the pass ahead 
and cheered our flagging spirits. On 
cither side, the hills rose ‘high, covered 
with thick bunch grass, for which our 
horses were most eager, and dotted 
from foot to top with clumps of low 
trees and bushes, so clean and clear 
from underbrush, it looked like some 
wild but well kept park. 

To inexperienced eyes it was not 
altogether an inviting spot beside 
which we finally came to a stand-still. 
The live oaks were beautiful with far- 
reaching shade, but the ground under- 
neath was covered with the silvery gray 
hoar-hound bush in a compact mass a 
foot or so high. However, we knew 
the brush was brittle, easily uprooted, 
and while the wagon was being unloaded 
we fell to work weeding out the valu- 
able plant, of which by the way, many 
bales are shipped eastward cach year 


to furnish the basis of numerous cough 
medicines, candies,ctc., so necded in that 
trying climate. Tous it was decidedly 
a drug on the market, and we wished 
it were all in the hands of the Eastern 
chemists; but it gave way before our 
energy, and soon tents were up, Car- 
pets spread, cots made, wall pockets 
of pretty blue silesia and other knick- 
knacks hanging about the tent walls. 

Meanwhile, those in charge of the 
culinary department had raked away 
the oak leaves, dug out a range, and 
built a fire, over which on bars of iron, 
coffee pot and kettle were steaming 
away. The oak tree above —old, per- 
haps, as the Christian era — bore in its 
aged sides fresh driven nails, from each 
puncture the red blood flowing, and 
ham and bacon, pan and kettle, were 
neatly suspended, while a box nailed 
to the trunk served as shelf and cup- 
board. Carpenter horses, which we 
found almost as useful as their living 
brethren, were placed in the deepest 
shade and on them were laid the hinged 
boards that made our table. 

Soon we were seated, enjoying hot 
coffee, potatoes, and numerous cold 
dainties, all under the friendly shelter of 
the oak, while beyond we saw the stars 
come out one by one. The lonesome 
cooing of the turtle dove came from the 
bushes on every side. The sharp cry 
of the old quail or chirping twitter of 
its young sounded clearly on the even- 
ing air, and high in mid air two large 
night hawks, screeching and screaming, 
were having a fierce battle quite undis- 
turbed by our presence. Irom a neigh- 
boring height, a prowling coyote howled 
dismally, as he looked doubtfully down 
on ourcamp. The tired dogs moved 
restlessly and growled a sl¢epy answer. 
Later, as darkness settled completely 
down, the fox’s sharp bark and wildcat’s 
cry might be heard. 

Early, we sought our inviting cots 
and listened drowsily to the weird un- 
explainable voices of the night, all un- 
disturbed by any human sounds. 

Helen Elliott Bandini. 
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ELISA sprang and snatched at the 
grasping hands, which loosened quickly 
at her touch and words:— 

“See,thou! His head strucka stone, 
and thou wouldst kill ‘him defenseless! 
Begone quickly and send help, and let 
me see thee no more.”’ 

He looked at her a few seconds in si- 
lence, then went to the house and met 
Don Gaspar. He said only that Sefior 
Orefia was hurt, but at the first oppor- 
tunity after he saw that the latter was 
only stunned and putting himself whin- 
ingly together, he drew the old man 
aside, told him briefly how matters 
stood, and giving a manly apology for 
so disturbing the peace and abusing his 
hospitality in striking his guest, re- 
quested permission to ride back to the 
mission in San Buenaventura, where 
Guadalupe would find him if he wished 
any satisfaction. 

Don Gaspar at heart thought little 
less of Alferez for his frank explanation, 
and his anger he could understand, hav- 
ing himself under the grizzled beard 
and across the smooth-shaven chin, a 
white streak left there by the knife of 
a jealous rival of his own younger days, 
who paid for that scar with his life. So 
after a searching look at the drawn 
face and blazing eyes before him, he 
knew that there would be trouble, per- 
haps the loss of a wealthy and influen- 
tial son-in-law unless he sent this in- 
convenient young firebrand away; and 
with a muttered curse at the love mad- 
ness of mankind in general and par- 
ticular, he called a peon to fetch Al- 
ferez’s horse, and sped him on his way 
with mingled feelings of relief and re- 
gret. A conviction smote him that 
Alferez was the best man of those two. 

VoL. xix.—12. 
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“ But raised in a monastery! It would 
spoil any man.”’ 

The subject of his thoughts rode out 
into the darkness, fighting his battle 
over alone, and feeling in the voiceless, 
clinging dampness of the fog that he 
and his heartache were the only real 
things left in the world. 

When he reached the valley he could 
see nothing, and let his horse have his 
reluctant way,urging him if they stopped, 
but not knowing where they were go- 
ing. Presently the animal swerved and 
stopped entirely, neighing loudly. A\l- 
ferez dismounted and felt about until 
he touched the top of a chaparral fence. 
Feeling along its prickly and irregular 
continuation he could find no gate nor 
opening. He smelled sheep and heard 
the faint bleat of a lamb. 

He believed he had been riding for 
hours and decided to wait for morning; 
so he loosened the saddle girth and drop- 
ping the loop of the reins over his arm, 
sat ona sodden bunch of weeds with 
his chin in his hands to wait for day- 
light. 

It was a long, lonely vigil, unbroken 
except when the chilled horse moved 
about and jerked him now and then, 
rousing him to a fresh sense of the 
misery that only untried human hearts 
can feel when their first strong loved 
desire is taken out of their reach, and its 
empty room fills with the evil imps of 
envy, jealousy, and hate, always wait- 
ing at the entrance, even when old age 
abides there alone with memory, wait- 
ing for the door of the inner sanctuary 
to open; when Life steps out, Death 
meets her at the gate, and under the 
benediction of their hands, old age and 
memory go out together. . This was 
Alferez’s first trouble, and perhaps it 
would have been a much lighter one if 
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he had been as other men are, with 
more knowledge of life’s values, and a 
better chance of having his sensibilities 
calloused where the more delicate mat- 
ters of feeling are concerned. 

But until these last few weeks he had 
not believed it possible to have such a 
supersensitive organ as this heart of his 
that had been pumping all sorts of dis- 
ordered impulses into his brain. He 
felt sore and ashamed of his shyness, 
of his silence, and by his uncontrolled 
anger and its results he had been hu- 
miliated. But the motive that prompted 
the blow was as real as ever; and he 
thought with a throb of relief that per- 
haps Sefior Orefia would come and 
,seek him at the mission, and he would 
have a chance at him yet. 

At dawn he found himself at an in- 
closure used for keeping the domestic 
animals near the house, and less than 
half a mile. from where he began his 
weary journeyings. 

After an hour’s ride he again found 
himself with the old padre, whose sharp 
eyes saw that something was _ sorely 
amiss, but he wisely forbore to question, 
knowing that confidence would soon or 
late be given. So after they had 
breakfasted in silence, for the padre’s 
heart was heavy too, he said:— 

“There has come your violin, the 
old friend you have wanted to see and 
feel. It had been sent from Zacatala 
to Santa Barbara by a ship, and to my 
care, so Padre Alonzo sent it here. You 
will find it in the office, where it waited 
yesterday, but you did not come. May 
it comfort you, my son. I must go, 
many of the people are sick; I know 
not what is the matter.”’ 

Alferez felt the band about his heart 
lighten as his fingers touched the strings 
and his chin rested on the smooth 
brown wood of the shapely thing that 
had so long been the only thing that he 
loved in all the world. He felt that 
under his caress it would speak all he 
could not say of this unresponsive later 
love, and all its pain and weariness of 
spirit. 
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And it was so, for when the wearied 
padre returned for the noonday meal, 
he found him still drawing the bow 
across the singing strings, and the 
strained look in the somber eyes had 
lessened, and he told the good friar all 
about his unfortunate love affair. 

The padre saw that the teller of the 
story found it very serious indeed, and 
though he did not look at it that way 
himself,— being past sixty and much of 
the opinion of Mr. Lovejoy that ‘‘ Love 
is but a brief excrescence, of about the 
same character as a wart,’ and believ- 
ing that no woman could have any long 
hold on this fine, manly spirit,—he 
openly advised prayers and penance, 
and showed him how unfitting it would 
be for him to interfere in a match so 
evidently made in heaven for the good 
of the Church. 

For Guadalupe was wealthy and gave 
generously to the Church; while he, Al- 
ferez, though without wealth had been 
educated for the priesthood. 

And the good saints had further 
proved to him the fact that he was in- 
tended for better things than could be 
brought about by a man tied to his own 
hearth stone, not to mention his wife’s 
apron string, by allowing him to work off 
this youthful frenzy by falling in love 
with the wrong woman. 

Having dismissed the subject thus, in 
a manner satisfactory to himself, and 
leaving Alferez unconvinced of the mer- 
its of his logic, but unable through lack 
of necessary experience to present any 
other view of the case, the padre passed 
on to a recital of his own troubles, and 
the sickness among the people of an ep- 
idemic fever. Some had died, many 
were sick, and all were much frightened. 
It was growing difficult to get their 
other necessary work done, so frequent 
were the calls from the sick for care and 
council. 

After waiting about the mission fora 
day or two in the hope of seeing Gua- 
dalupe appear, but in vain, Alferez eager- 
ly joined in the work, glad to get away 
from his own unquieted thoughts, and 
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in the week that followed each day was 
so filled with the carrying of others’ 
burdens, that his own was for the time 
not nearly so heavy. Proper medicine 
was scarce, and intelligent helpers few. 
Many of the people strayed back secret- 
ly to their heathen gods for aid in their 
fear of this new and unknown trouble. 
Death’s hand was laid on many a dusky 
brow while it was bowed in the dust 
before a lump of clay fashioned by the 
nerveless hand into a human expression 
of ruthless greed. The lower in the scale 
of humanity the larger do they make 
the mouths and stomachs of their hide- 
ous clay and stone gods. In their getting 
and holding capacity only are they great 
in the eyes of their worshipers. 

Others of the Indians died with the 
crucifix on the slow heaving breasts, 
the sacred wafer between the stiffening 
lips, and with what Alferez believed 
was the dawning hope of immortality in 
the glazing eyes. But the majority were 
like human sheep; when struck by ill- 
ness they lay down and died, without a 
murmur nor any response to tears of 
children or prayer of priest. 

Frightened women and children clung 
to the garments of this youth and _ be- 
sought his aid and prayers as the trouble 
grew worse, and the land lay yellow and 
parchec under the hot wind coming 
every day from the inland desert. With 
steadfast voice and eyes he gave both, 
saving only for himself time for rest and 
food. His sleep was the dreamless rest 
of exhaustion, and the days were too 
full of duty for dreams of Elisa. 

With the coming of cooler days, how- 
ever, the fever left the village and talk 
of the coming saint day festival warned 
him by its hurt that his trouble was 
still his constant companion. He de- 
cided to go sooner than he had planned 
on his journey up the coast, and thus 
avoid being where he could hear any- 
thing more of the hated wedding. He 
had so steadily avoided any mention of 
the affair that he did not know where 
Guadalupe Orefia’s house might be, but 
believed it somewhere in the interior. 


until 
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ALL his necessary arrangements were 
soon made, and with a pack train of 
mules, whose drivers were his guards 
and guides, he started again, and for 
the last time, over the familiar trail that 
led by San Alguen on its narrow way 
over the steep Casitas Pass. 

How full of memories seemed every 
mile! He could hear the rustle of her 
garments and her full voice speaking 
his name in the noisy bubble of the 
shrunken river over its pebbly bed. 
He longed intensely to follow the dusty 
path that led to the house, and see her 
once more. But Guadalupe was there. 
And she had said, ‘“ Let me see you no 
more.” 

So he went on after the tinkling bell 
of the leader and past the fat leader of 
him, who was caroling a half tipsy song, 
having been treated several times that 
morning, and firmly believing himself 
to be a very gallant figure indeed. Did 
he not have a silver band on his som- 
brero, albeit the latter.was somewhat 
greasy, and his middle, was it not 
clasped by a red sash where his waist 
used to be? In his pocket there was a 
little, little flask of comfort, but it was 
very good, and there would be pesos 
there, too, when he reached his journey’s 
end. As for that /oco caballero yonder, 
he did not know that it was very bad 
to run his horse down hill and up like 
that; he would have no wind when he 
came to the next grade. What made 
him so glum ? 

Alferez stopped at a point that over- 
looked the valley below him and let his 


horse breathe, while he looked down on 


the brown and yellow picture before 
him. Topa Topa was blue and dim in 
the hazy distance, each fold of the rug- 
ged mountains growing a deeper color, 
they suddenly lapped into the 
chrome brown and gray of the oak- 
crowned foothills of San Alguin. Large 
patches of silvery gray showed where 
fields of mustard had spread their cloth 
of gold in the early spring; now the 
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bare dry stems glistened in the increas- 
ing heat like running water. Here and 
there were still bright patches of yellow 
poppies. The willows were green along 
the brook, and the vines about the 
house made a bright oasis in the hard 
trampled earth for acres about it. 

He wondered if she were there in 
their shade, touching her guitar sleepily 
now and then. If she were, some one 
was listening probably. Detested be 
his memory! 

The mules had reached him again, 
so they toiled up and down that steep 
path through the Coast Range all the 
warm summer day, and when the sea 
greeted their eyes again they were 
glad. 

After a few days with Padre Alonzo 
of Santa Barbara, that worthy, whose 
whole being seemed filled with strong 
and merciless religious zeal, as ambi- 
tious for the Church’s power as he was 
relentless in punishing her broken laws, 
urged him to join the brotherhood, as 
was his duty to do. A religious life, 
devoted to the Church, would satisfy 
every longing of his life. And he pre- 
sented many arguments, as unanswer- 
able as the other padre’s had been, and 
even more convincing. 

So it was that after a few months 
spent in fitful work and restless inaction 
among the missions along the upper 
coast, he came back to Santa Barbara 
and joined the brotherhood of that 
place, forever laying aside his serape 
and sombrero for a gray hood and gown, 
and was known only as brother Inno- 
ciento. 

In this calling every hour of the day 
could be filled with duties and prayers, 
and in both he strove earnestly to elim- 
inate all thought of self and selfish 
aims. 

He knew little of the life going on in 
the presidio only a mile away, but 
busied himself among the eight hun- 
dred Indians that were at that time in 
the schools and workshops of the mis- 
sion,— obedient and credulous people, 


who believed that the moving stones 
turned by a water wheel were a miracle 
wrought continually by the great spirit 
that lived in the holy wafer box by the 
altar, guarded by a paper image of a 
fair Saxon Christ with a beautiful, pas- 
sionless face; whose servants were the 
priests, whose will made the corn grow, 
and the flocks multiply on the grass- 
covered slopes of the hills, and in the 
valleys where the wild oats and mus- 
tard grew so tall that nothing could be 
seen but the flashing of their wide 
shining horns above its mass of green 
and gold. 

Alas, this year the spirit was angry; 
no rain had come and the fields were 
dry; only little dusty piles of bur clover 
seed for the flocks to eat, and they 
were poor, very, very poor. 

At times under all his tasks he felt 
a restlessness stronger than his will at 
work within him, and his inattention 
drew the strong censure of Padre Alonzo 
upon him, until the fire would burn deep 
in his eyes and his face grow pale un- 
der the tan. After a day when his 
moods had so possessed him his only 
solace was totake his yet cheerful violin 
out under the brilliant semi-tropic stars 
in the cool of the evening, and let it 
breathe his inarticulate unrest into the 
listening ear of the night that folded 
slowly about his spirit her intangible 


balm of peace. 


The Indians believed the voice of his 
instrument a spirit. True, there were 
others at the presidio where men and 
maidens danced, but the sound was 
tangled with guitar chords, and broken 


by the movements of many feet. This 


was the sound of waters falling far up 
the mountains where they showed white 
between the pines after the heavy rain. 
It was the high, slow circling flight of 
the vulture, when his baleful shadow 
wound black as a curse over the flocks 
they tended. Again it was the voice of 
the children at play in the dust of the 
whitened roadway, and the twittering 
of whirling swallows in the early, dew- 
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wet morning. Then the sound of wom- 
en weeping about a still form with a 
candle burning at the head and feet; 
the voicing of the cries they dared not 
utter of pain and anger, the despair of 
their slavery, fear of the pangs of fiery 
punishment for disobedience, the cold, 
unfriended darkness of purgatory, the 
shrieks and cries of cursing souls in 
torment; again softening into tears and 
sobs of repentance, of prayer, of aspi- 
ration, through which pulsed softly the 
voice of the water that fell always over 
the stones, the cooing of doves, and the 
blended tones of those who toil in the 
morning sunlight. 

When the brother went into his cell 
there was a great peace instead of the 
pain, and he slept. 


It was nearly a year since he came to 
the Ventura presidio; a year of drought 
and suffering, and with the spring the 
fever was making its appearance farther 
up the coast. Doubling the toil and 
anxiety of the fathers was the supersti- 
tion of the unreasoning natives,the calls 
for their care among the families at the 
presidio, and in the outlying ranch- 
erias. 

Later, several of the brothers were 
sick at the same time, and though none 
of their cases were fatal, the illness 
was long, so that for a time Innociento 
found himself practically at the head of 
the mission, being the only one not 
prostrated who had any knowledge of 
affairs whatever. The three others, 
half-caste Mexicans, trusty and faithful 
nurses, took care of the sick, kept the 
mill grinding corn, and cared for the 
fowls, while he conducted the daily ser- 
vices, and administered extreme unc- 
tion to the dying, and comfort to the 
living, when he could, for his heart was 
heavy within him. 

Easter was approaching and the 
fever not yet abated; Padre Alfonzo 
was not able to leave his bed. Three 


of the brothers could help with the 
Easter service; 


but Innociento must 
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hear the yearly confession that it is the 
custom for all to make the week before 
Easter, and with reluctance and shrink- 
ing he looked forward to an unpleasant 
duty. He had shriven many a dying 
Indian, man and woman; but this first 
laying bare of hearts like his own filled 
him with a dread he could hardly de- 
fine, which was deepened by the hor- 
ror he felt of some revelations poured 
into his ear from the other side of the 
little green curtains of the confessional. 

The dread of the fever had awakened 
the consciences of many, and they con- 
fessed cruelties and crimes they had 
never mentioned before. From beard- 
ed lips came stories of pirate treasures 
squandered at the gaming table, of the 
cries of murdered children, tortured 
nuns, and outraged women; rusted 
memories they thought long ago buried 
in the wine cup, of avarice, greed, 
pride, jealousy, revenge, and falsehood ; 
of Indian wives dishonored, the dusky 
husbands stabbed for striking a blow of 
defense with their clumsy weapons of 
stone. With all these, and the wom- 
en’s stories of spite, and small hatreds, 
and cowardliness, his heart was sick 
and sore. Heart and soul got cal- 
loused to that sort of thing after a 
while, but it was new to him, and he 
felt it in every fiber of his sensitive 
being. 

The last afternoon of the confessional 
arrived, and he went into the little cell- 
like box with a prayer for strength on 
his weary lips, as he bowed his head on 
his hands and listened to the inco- 
herent and brief muttering of a few 
young Indian girls. One after another 
they were all dismissed, and fora space 
noone came. He remained motionless 
as time went by. He would stay until 
the bell rang. God was merciful, and 
Christ died for all. Perhaps that griz- 
zled old sailor that confessed this morn- 
ing to steeping his soul in every crime 
ev:r invented by the devil and carried 
out by an apt servant, may find mercy 
somewhere, 
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A VOICE in his ears was saying softly : 
“ Father, I have sinned. O my father, 
pray for me that I may have courage.”’ 
A silence, and a woman’s low sob. He 
spoke a word of encouragement, and 
the voice went on telling of discontent, 
an unhappy marriage, hatred of her 
husband, of murderous impulses and 
evil wishes. The full deep tones in- 
creased in intensity until the monk In- 
nociento forgot that he was ever any 
other than Alferez Estrada, who loved 
this woman whose face he could not see, 
whose arm his lips had touched, whose 
voice was telling him she was in trouble 
and asking for help and comfort. His 
soul responded to her tones as his violin 
responded to his touch upon its tense 
strings. 

“QO padre, 1 cannot repent. I suffer; 
am in torment. My husband is jeal- 
ous without cause; I never dishonored 
him,— never. Pray for me; he is so 
cruel! He insults me. I am far from 
my people and my heart is heavy, and 
this man they chose for me I hate. 
With his narrow face and, yellow eyes 
he watches me, and when I weep with 
the loneliness, he sneers and torments 
me with grieving for another I loved 


before I married him. I answered once > 


hotly that 4e was one far worthier. 
Then he struck me, and I snatched a 
dagger from the table and made him 
stand back while I told. him —ah, I 
told him many bitter things, of his 
wanton cruelty, /zs faithlessness, and 
the three Indian xzvos that played 
about my very door, and each with his 
own watchful, hated eyes peered at 
me,— who fed them for the sake of the 
mother, murdered by his hand that I, 
the wife, might take the place of- her, 
the slave, and bear his name. 

‘“T told him in my anger that I loved 
Alferez Estrada and his honest dark 
eyes and his proud spirit as much as I 
hated /zm and his airs of greatness. I 
snatched his gifts from my hair and 
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throat and flung them in his face. Then 
he snatched the dagger away and 
choked me until I was as one dead. 

“« Since then my life has been a hell, 
and I have prayed that I might die. 

“Pray for me, padre. Pray that I 
may live in peace with this man, or be 
released! O, pray that Mary, Madre 
de Jesus, intercede for me, that I may 
forget that other love as he has forgotten 
me. Iwas promised to Guadalupe, and 


I was proud, and he was silent so dong. 


I have only the Indian women about 
me, my days are lonely, my thoughts 
are full of bitterness, and I have not 
been to confession since I was married. 
I sorrow greatly. May the saints be 
merciful! 

“QO, good padre, pray that I may not 
kill him, for I know not what I do in 
my anger at his baseness!”’ 

A long pause came after the broken 
sentences ceased, and a quivering sigh 
came from the white lips of the priest, 
before he could answer calmly :— 

‘ Daughter,go in peace. The saints 
will help you, I will pray for you, the 
merciful Mother of Sorrows will be with 
you.” 

These, the conventional words of 
dismissal, fell mechanically from his lips, 
and he heard the rustle of her dress as 
she rose and moved out. 

He sat dazed and still until the bell 
above him clanged loudly and the ser- 
vice began. He then passed out of the 
chapel, daring only to glance once at 
the scattered rows of kneeling penitents 
before the altar. . All in black were the 
women; but only one mantilla-covered 
head, whjch was bent too low to see 
even the outline of her cheek. 

He sought first the bedside of the 
padre and gave him an account of the 
day’s labor and the number of peni- 
tents. 

His voice sounded oddly to him, and 
he found it difficult to speak the words 
in the right place. Padre Alonzo no- 
ticed it and his pale face. “ My son, 
thou art ill. Thou must not have the 
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fever. We would miss thy help sadly 
now. Go, get food and rest.” 

“Truly [ am very weary, and the 
sorrows of our people weigh heavily 
upon my spirit.”’ 

He passed out through the heavy 
wall of masonry that surrounded the 
garden, and among the many adobe 
houses clustered about it for workshops, 
sleeping rooms, and prisons. They 
had been making excavations in front 
of the chapel for the foundation of 
what are the present towers, and the 
walls had been started, but the work 
had stopped on account of the sickness. 

He paused a moment and looked at 
it all with unseeing eyes, and listened 
to comments by some passer by, who 
asked a few questions and went on, 
leaving Innociento to follow the little 
path that leads just to the brow of the 
hill, which overlooks the peaceful valley 
and channel for many miles. He sat 
upon a stone there among the yellow 
poppies, and watched the sunset, while 
every voice of animate nature but 
spoke over and over again the words 
unhappy Elisa Orefia had uttered in 
his ear an hour ago,—or was it an 
eternity ? 

The air was warm and fragrant, he 
was far away from the mingled smell of 
drugs and incense that had been in his 
nostrils all day, and the oppressed 
feeling of non-identity was passing 
away: He breathed freer. A_ bird 
flew close by the motionless figure and 
liton a swaying twig near at hand, 
with an occasional nervous cry. 

His heart began to beat heavily. 
Elisa loved him. Ah, it was life to 
think it! But he had lost her! What 
a fool he had been not tokill the venom- 
ous Guadalupe when he had his fingers 
on his throat! Then all would have 
been well, and how sweet it would have 
been! 

He indulged in reveries that were not 
priestly, nor even Christian, there in the 
erowing twilight. There seemed to have 
been a reason for living that he had lost, 
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but was in sight of again. All the peace- 
ful sounds came up to him from the val- 
ley at his feet. A light shone out from 
a window in the presidio. Over yonder 
near the estero was a group of Indian 
fishermen’s huts, curious affairs, made 
of whale’s ribs set together in a circle 
with their curved points touching at the 
top; over these the skins of beasts were 
drawn, making a water-tight shelter. 
The smoke from their fires went straight 
up into the still air, and joined its blue 
with the saffron sky, where the rising 
moon hung large and low over her 
shining track in the still waters, yet 
holding in solution the opalescent tints 
of the sunset that had filled the air with 
a tremulous joy of color. 

A boy on horseback passed along the 
trail below him, singing the words of a 
Spanish love song, full of passion and 
pleading even in his sweet boyish tenor: 


‘¢ Thou starlight, and moonlight, and sunlight, 
My life’s but a shadow of thee. 
O come to thy close-fastened window 


That bars thee forever from me.” 


A wave of something greater than 
himself seemed to rise up within him, 
as if the remembered refrain had opened 
some inner floodgate. 

How many an evening like this had 
he heard her full voice sing that haunt- 
ing refrain! Guadalupe had sung it, too, 
that last night, when sitting close and 
watching her eyes until he longed to 
kill him. Why did he not do so?— for 
she loved Aim, Alferez, not the other, 
with his crafty eyes and yellow skin. 

‘“ But lam wzot Alferez. I am, alas, 
but the friar Innociento, who has re- 
nounced all hope of life’s sweetness for 
the sake of mere existence in yonder 
walls, and a long sleep in the dismal 
vault beneath them when I am dead. 
They are indeed the bars that keep thee 
forever from me!” 

A frenzy of despair took posession of 
him. Hecursed aloud the father whom 
he never knew, for the burden of his 
sift of life, for his proud spirit to be 
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tortured thus. He felt the dirty gray 
cloth that clung about his knees to be a 
shackle, growing heavier every moment. 
His excitement and physical fatigue 
exaggerated every trial of his life. He 
threw himself face down among the wild 
convolvuli and groaned. 

The bird flew up from her nest and 
fluttered near her chilling little ones 
with the same helpless sense of a great 
wrong that racked the breast of her 
brother man with his face in the dust. 
The bird had built too near the path- 
way, and he just as unknowing was 
walking too near temptation. 

When at last the bell rang, he re- 
turned with the force of habit to his 
duties. The padre called him soon and 
gave him of his own drugs and a power- 
ful opiate. Under its influence he soon 
lost all memory until the sunlight was 
streaming across the narrow cell. 

In the morning things never look so 
black as they do at night, we all know. 
And in the sounds of life about him and 
the work to do his trouble again seemed 
lighter, and girded up with earnest 
prayer this prisoned spirit, weak yet 
strong, toiled through the slowly length- 
ening summer days, and the people 
were better, and the brothers able to 
take again their burdens. 

One evening he stole out with the 
long neglected violin and sat on the 
edge of the fountain in the courtyard 
under the olive trees, and near the rag- 
ged fringe of the banana leaves where 
yet the oriole loves to swing her dainty 
hammock. 

The summer air wooed him with its 
peaceful hush, but the violin said only 
the things he could wish to forget. It 
was the sound of a woman’s sobs and 
tears, with prayers for protection that 
he could not give though his life were 
the price. It was only heartache in the 
brother's wonderful music, the people 
thought; they could not hear their chil- 
dren’s laughter in it at all, only falling 
tears; and they remembered the little 
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graves of the neat-covered children 
among the stones up there on the hill- 
sides. Osomany,many graves, Madre 
de Dios! The music asked for some- 
thing they had always wanted, never 
had, and could never get, as it does 
now sometimes for you and me when 
we sit in the twilight. And we know 
so much better what we want, surely, 
than they did ? 

So they went away and left him there, 
while the cool air drew a thin vapor 
over the scarred faces of the mountains, 
and the water fell in a gentle sound 
over the lip of clumsy stone. by and 
by a gray figure stepped to his side 
and told him that he was in the morn- 
ing to go and nurse a sick man up the 
coast a day’s journey. 

Padre had chosen him to go, as he 
had not had the fever like the others. 

Thinking only that a change of duty 
might be well, he did not ask any ques- 
tions of who or where, but started with 
some medicines and a few delicacies in 
the bags on his saddle, with the taciturn 
Indian guide who had been sent for 
him; riding out in the early morning 
over the wooded valley that is now al- 
most treeless except for the prim rows 
of well-behaved fruit trees, and stumpy 
vineyards behind the tall columns of 
eucalyptus windbreaks. 

Passing into the court of the little 
flat-roofed chapel at Sagshpibee! where 
the Potrero now is, to water the horses 
and catch a moment’s gossip with the 
one priest who kept it, they learned that 
the fever was just then very bad in the 
rancherias about. 

‘‘Where are you going, Fra Inno- 
ciento? What is ‘the man’s name ?” 
asked the priest. 

‘‘T have not asked the name, only the 
direction. What is the sick sefior’s 
name, Lopez ?” 

‘Guadalupe Orefia, my father,” an- 
swered the Indian. “It is just over 
there, about a league up the cajion val- 
ley.”’ 

Outen. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF BRAZIL. 


IN November, 1889, the world was 
startled by the announcement that the 
imperial authority in Brazil had been 
overthrown by the concurrence of the 
army and navy, that the good Emperor 
Dom Pedro was in exile, and that a 
provisional government, having for its 
Chief Marshal Manoel Deodoro da Fon- 
seca, had on the 15th, by its first 
decree, proclaimed a federal republic. 
The surprise and interest wert not 
lessened when it became apparent that 
this had been accomplished without 
bloodshed, and that the new political 
order was accepted and maintained 
throughout the vast Brazilian area with- 
out substantial opposition. So great a 
revolution so peacefully effected history 
does not elsewhere reveal. Its causes 
must have been long at work. It 
indicates a people obedient to law, not 
prone to violent action, essentially dis- 
satisfied with the monarchical system, 
and thoroughly imbued with the repub- 
lican idea. | 

That the people of this country 
should sympathize with this movement 
was natural. That they should have 
fears of its outcome was not strange. 
The provisional government admirably 
justified its existence. It maintained 
its membership substantially intact, 
preserved order at home, and com- 
manded respect abroad. It did not 
seek personal aggrandizement. 

On the 3rd of December, a decree 
appointed the following commission to 
draft the plan of a Constitution: 

Doctor Joaquim Saldanha Marinho, 
President. 

Doctor Americo Brasiliense de Al- 
meida Mello, Vice-President. 

Doctor Antonio Luiz dos Santos 
Werneck, 

Doctor Francisco Rangel Pestana. 


Doctor José Antonio Pedreira de 
Magalh*es Castro. 

These gentlemen undertook the la- 
bor, and on the 30th of May, 1890, they 
submitted their plan to the govern- 
ment, which, having modified it in some 
particulars, by decree of the 22d of 
June published it to the people. This 
decree convoked the first national Con- 
gress for the 15th of November, and 
provided that its members should be 
elected on the 15th of September. 

A decree of May 23d prescribed the 
details of the first election. The first 
Senate had sixty-three members, three 
from each Province, and three from the 
Federal District. The first Chamber 
of Deputies consisted of two hundred 
and five members, distributed among 
the Provinces and the Federal District 
in the following manner: 


Number 
Provinces: of Deputies: 
Amazonas. 2 
Paras. 7 
Maranhao . 7 
4 
Rio Grande do Norte. 4 
Pernambuco ........ 17 
Sergipe 4 
22 
Espirito Santo... .... 2 
Rio de Janeiro...... 17 
22 
Santa Catharina..... 4 
Rio Grande do Sul... 16 
Minas Geraes....... 37 
Mato-Grosso........ 2 
Federal district. ..... 10 
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Congress met, pursuant to the call, 
in joint convention, and having taken 
up the proposed Constitution as its first 


business, revised the same, and on 


February 24th, 1891, adopted it in its 
definitive form. 


This document consists of five titles, 
respectively treating of the federal 
organization, the States, municipalities, 
citizenship, and general matters, and of 
ninety-one articles numbered consec- 
utively. The first title embraces three 
sections, appropriated respectively to 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
power. These sections are divided 
into chapters conversant with the 
various topics of the general subject of 
each. The fourth title has two sections, 
one specifying the qualifications of citi- 
zenship, and the other containing a 
declaration of rights. This Constitu- 
tion in its essential features is modeled 
closely upon that of the United States. 

The first article, determining the 
character of the government, reads as 
follows :— 

‘“The Brazilian nation adopts as a 
form of government, under the repre- 
sentative system,the federated republic 
proclaimed November 15th, 1889, and 
constitutes itself, by a perpetual and 
indissoluble union between the former 
Provinces, into the United States of 
Brazil.”’ 

The Provinces became States, and 
the ‘‘ neutral municipality,’ which in- 
cludes the City of Rio de Janeiro and 
forms the capital of the nation, became 
the Federal District. If the capital be 
removed, the Federal District will be- 
come a State. With the concurrence of 
the local legislatures and of Congress, 
States may be incorporated with each 
other, or may be divided for the pur- 
pose of forming new States, or of an- 
nexation to others. 

The Union has power to subsidize 
the States only in exceptional cases of 
public calamity. The federal govern- 
sgment cannot intervene in the internal 


affairs of the States, except to repel 
foreign invasion or invasion from one 
State into another; to maintain the re- 
publican federative form of government ; 
to re-establish order and tranquillity in 
the States, upon requisition of the local 
authorities; to insure the execution of 
the laws of Congress and compliance 
with federal decisions. 

The Union has exclusive power over 
taxes on imports, the entry, clearance, 
and port dues of ships, (the coastwise 
commerce being free to domestic mer- 
chandise as well as to foreign upon 
which import duties have been paid); 
general stamp taxes; taxes on federal 
posts and telegraph; the creation and 
maintenance of custom-houses; and the 
establishment of banks of issue. 

The federal government cannot in 
any manner create distinctions and 
preferences in favor of the ports of one 
State against those of the others. 

The States have exclusive power to 
levy taxes upon the exportation of 
merchandise of their own production; 
upon landed property, upon the trans- 
fer of property, upon industries and 
professions, and upon their own posts 
and telegraphs. 

A State may tax the importation of 
foreign merchandise only when it is 
destined for consumption in its own ter- 
ritory, the product of the tax, however, 
reverting to the federal treasury. 

It is forbidden to the States as 
well as to the Union to create taxes 
on the transit through the territory 
of a State, or in the passage from 
one State to another, upon the pro- 
ducts of other States of the republic, or 
foreign countries, or upon the vehicles, 
of land or water, by which they are 
carried; to establish, subsidize, or em- 


‘barrass, the exercise of religious wor- 


ship; to enact retroactive laws. 

The right of the Union and that of 
the States to legislate upon railways 
and internal navigation is to be re- 
gulated by a law of the national Con- 


oress. 
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The legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate, which holds a 
regular annual session beginning on 
the 3d of May, and continuing four 
months unless sooner prorogued. The 
duration of each Congress is three 
years. The two houses meet separately 
and hold public sessions unless a secret 
meeting of either is ordered by a vote 
of a majority of its members. The 
presence of a majority of its members 
is necessary to form a quorum of either 
house. The houses have the usual 
powers of parliamentary bodies to com- 
pel the attendance of absent members, 
to decide upon the election and qual- 
ification of members, and to make rules 
and choose their officers. The mem- 
bers cannot be criminally prosecuted 
except with the permission of their 
respective houses. They are to re- 
ceive pay and mileage, to be fixed at 
the close of each legislature for the one 
' to follow. Upon taking their seats 
they are to enter into a formal engage- 
ment, in open session, faithfully to per- 
form their duties. 

The general conditions of eligibility 
to the national Congress are: To be in 
possession of electoral rights; to be a 
Brazilian citizen for over four years in 
the case qf the Chamber, and for more 
than six years in the case of the Sen- 
ate. The Congress alone is competent 
to deliberate upon the prorogation or 
adjournment of its sessions. 

The Chamber is composed of the 
deputies from the Federal District and 
those from the States, in the propor- 
tion, which may not be reduced, of one 
for 70,000 inhabitants, and is elected 
by direct suffrage, representation of the 
minority being guaranteed. No State 
shall have less than four deputies. 

A census of the population of the re- 
public is directed to be taken at once, 
and decennial censuses are to follow. 
The Chamber is to have the initiative 
respecting all tax laws, fixing the land 
and naval forces, the discussion of pro- 
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jects of law submitted by the executive, 
the adjournment of the legislative ses- 
sion, and to pass on accusations against 
the President of the republic. 

The Senate consists of three mem- 
bers from each State, and of three from 
the Federal District, chosen in the 
manner prescribed for the election of 
deputies. Senators must be more than 
thirty-five years of age. The senator- 
ial term is nine years, one third of the 
Senate to be renewed every three years. 
The Vice-President of the republic ig 
ex officio President of the Senate, but 
has only a casting vote. 

It is the exclusive province of the 
Senate to try the President of the 
republic and other federal functionaries 
designated by the Constitution, in the 
manner and form by it prescribed. 

The Senate when deliberating as a 
tribunal of justice is presided over by 
the President of the Supreme Federal 
Tribunal. It can pronounce a con- 
demnatory sentence only by a _ two 
thirds’ vote of the members present. It 
can not impose any penalty beyond the 
loss of office and disqualification for the 
exercise of any other, but its proceed- 
ings are without prejudice to the action 
of ordinary justice against the con- 
demned party. 

It belongs exclusively to the nation- 
al Congress to estimate the revenue 
and fix the expenditure annually; to 
authorize the executive power to con- 
tract loans and obtain credits; to legis- 
late as to the public debt and establish 
means for its payment; to regulate the 
collection and distribution of the na- 
tional revenues; to regulate inter- 
national trade, as well as that between 
the States and the Federal District, 
and to create ports of entry; to legis- 
late as to navigation on rivers that wash 
more than one State, or run through 
foreign territory; to decide the weight, 
value, inscription, standard, and denom- 
ination, of coins; to create banks of 
issue, legislate upon them, and tax 
them; to fix the standard of weights 


and measures; definitely to decide as 
to the limits of the States between 
themselves, those of the Federal Dis- 
trict, and those of the national territory 
with adjoining countries; to authorize 
the government to declare war and 
make peace; definitely to decide as to 
treaties and conventions with foreign 
nations; to change the capital of the 
Union; to concede subsidies as to the 
States when authorized by the Consti- 
tution; to legislate upon the service of 
post-offices and telegraphs; to adopt 
regulations to secure the safety of the 
frontiers; to fix annually the land and 
naval forces; to legislate upon the or- 
ganization of the army and the navy; 
to concede or refuse passage to foreign 
troops through the territory of the 
country for military operations; to call 
out and utilize the national guard and 
civic militia in the cases provided for 
by the Constitution; to declare under 
martial law one or more localities of the 
national territory, in the emergency of 
aggression by foreign troops or domes- 
tic commotion, and to approve or sus- 
pend such declaration when made by 
the executive power or jts responsible 
agents during the intermission of Con- 
gress; to regulate the conditions and 
process of clection for federal offices 
throughout the country; to legislate 
upon the civil, criminal, and commercial 
laws of the republic, and the federal 
procedure; to establish uniform laws of 
naturalization; to create and suppress 
federal public offices, to determine their 
powers and duties, and to fix their sal- 
aries; to organize the federal judiciary ; 
to concede amnesty; to commute and 
pardon penalties imposed upon federal 
functionaries for official crimes; to le- 
gislate upon public lands and mines; to 
enact spec al laws for the Federal Dis- 
trict; to subject to special legislation 
the portions of the territory of the re- 
public necessary for arsenals, or other 
establishments and institutions of fed- 
eral utility; to legislate upon higher 
instruction in the Federal District; to 
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regulate the cases for interstate extra- 
dition; to decree the laws and resolu- 
tions needful for the exercise of the 
powers with which the Constitution in- 
vests the government of the Union; to 
decree the organic laws for the com- 
plete execution of the Constitution. 

Congress is also charged, but not 
exclusively, with the duty of fostering 
in the country the development of let- 
ters, arts, sciences, agriculture, com- 
merce, and immigration; of creating 
institutions of higher and secondary 
education in the States; and of pro- 
moting secondary education in the ed- 
eral District. 

The ministers of state sustain to the 
President and Congress relations sim- 
ilar to those of cabinet officers in this 
country. 

The veto power of the President and 
the procedure thereon are in all re- 
spects similar to those under our fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The project of a law of one chamber, 
when amended in the other, is returned 
to the first, which, should the amend- 
ments be accepted, forwards it, modi- 
fied in conformity with them, to the 
executive power. If the amendments 
are not accepted, the law is returned to 
the amending chamber, where the 
alterations will be considered approved 
only if they obtain two thirds of the 
votes cast. In that event the law is 
again sent to the chamber in which it 
originated, which can reject the amend- 
ments only by a two-thirds vote. If 
the amendments are thus rejected the 
project is submitted without them for 
sanction by the’ executive. Projects 
totally rejected or not sanctioned can 
not be again proposed during the same 
legislative session. 


The President of the Republic of the 
United States of Brazil, as elective 
chief of the nation, exercises the exec- 
utive power. The Vice-President, 
elected simultaneously with him, per- 
forms the duties of the President in 
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case of disability, and suceeeds him in 
case of vacancy. If the Vice-President 
is under disability, or the vice-presi- 
dency is vacant, the vice-president of 
the Senate, the president of the 
Chamber, or the president of the 
Supreme Federal Tribunal, in the order 
named, are to assume the presidency. 

The essential conditions of election 
as President or Vice-President of the 
Republic are: To be a native-born 
Brazilian; to be in the exercise of po- 
litical rights; to be over thirty-five 
years of age. The President holds 
office for four years, and cannot be re- 
elected for the next presidential term. 

The Vice-President who acts as 
President in the last year of the presi- 
dential term cannot be elected Presi- 
dent for the next term. 

The President is required to lay 
aside the exercise of his functions with- 
out fail upon the same day upon which 
his presidential term expires, the Presi- 
dent-clect succeeding him immediately. 
Should the latter fail to appear, the 
Vice-President or other proper officer 
must assume the presidency. The first 
presidential term cxpires on November 
15th, 1894. 

Upon assuming office the President 
is required to pronounce before Con- 
gress, or if that body be not im session, 
before the Supreme Federal Tribunal, 
this affirmation :— 

‘‘T promise to maintain and execute 
with perfect loyalty the Federal Con- 
stitution, to promote the welfare of the 
republic, to observe its laws, to sustain 
its union, integrity, and independence.”’ 

The President and Vice-President 
cannot leave the national territory 
without the permission of Congress, 
under penalty of losing the office. The 
President and Vice-President receive 
salaries to be fixed by Congress in the 
preceding presidential term. The Pres- 
ident and Vice-President are chosen by 
direct vote of the people, a majority be- 
ing necessary to a choice. The elec- 
tion takes place on the first day of 
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March of the last year of the presiden- 
tial term. 

If no candidate receives a majority, 
the President and Vice-President are 
chosen from the two candidates for 
each office receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes, at the first session of Con- 
gress the same year, by a majority of 
the members present. In case of an 
equality of voters among candidates, 
the eldest shall be considered elected. 

It belongs exclusively to the Presi- 
dent to sanction, promulgate, and make 
public the laws and resolutions of Con- 
gress; to issue decrees, instructions, 
and regulations for their faithful execu- 
tion; to appoint and dismiss at pleas- 
ure the ministers of state; to exercise 
the supreme command of the land and 
naval forces of the United States of 
Brazil when called to arms in defense, 
external or internal, of the Union; to 
direct and distribute, under the laws of 
Congress, according to the needs of the 
national government, the land and 
naval forces; to appoint federal, civil, 
and military officers, except as other- 
wise provided in the Constitution; to 
pardon and commute penalties for 
crimes subject to federal jurisdiction, 
except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution; to declare war and make 
peace when authorized by Congress; 
to declare war immediately in cases of 
invasion or of foreign aggression; to 
report annually upon the condition of 
the country to the national Congress, 
recommending to it measures and ur- 
gent reforms, in a message to be sent 
to the secretary of the Senate upon the 
opening day of the legislative session; 
to call extraordinary sessions of Con- 
gress; to appoint federal magistrates; 
to appoint the members of the Supreme 
Federal Tribunal and diplomatic minis- 
ters, with the approval of the Senate, 
with power, during the intermission of 
Congress, to make temporary appoint- 
ments; to appoint all other members of 
the diplomatic corps and the consular 
agents; to maintain relations with for- 
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eign states; to declare, by himself or his 
responsible agents, martial law in any 
locality of the national territory in 
cases of foreign aggression or grave in- 
ternal commotion. 

The President is subject to process 
and judgment, after the Chamber has 
declared the indictment valid, before 
the Supreme Federal Tribunal in com- 
mon crimes, and in those of impeach- 
ment before the Senate. Such im- 
peachable crimes are those which attack 
the political existence of the Union; 
the Constitution and the form of the 
Federal government; the free exercise 
of political powers; the enjoyment and 
legal exercise of political or individual 
rights; the internal safety of the coun- 
try; the integrity of the administration ; 
the custody and constitutional employ- 
ment of the public moneys; the revenue 
laws voted by Congress. These of- 
fenses are to be defined in a special 
law. Another law is to regulate the 
indictment, process, and judgment. 
Both of these laws must be enacted at 
the first session of the first Congress. 


The judicial power of the Union has 
as its organs a Supreme Federal Tribu- 
nal, seated at the capital of the repub- 
lic, and as many federal judges and 
tribunals distributed throughout the 
country as Congress may create. 

The Supreme Federal Tribunal is 
to be composed of fifteen judges, ap- 
pointed from among the citizens of 
notable wisdom and reputation, ecligi- 
ble to the Senate. - The federal judges 
have a life tenure, the position being 
forfeited only through judicial sentence. 
Their salaries are to be fixed by law of 
Congress, which cannot reduce them. 
The Senate is to judge the members 
of the Supreme Federal Tribunal for 
impeachable crimes, and the latter the 
lower federal judges. 

The President of the republic is to 
designate from among the members of 
the Supreme Federal Tribunal the At- 
torney-General of the republic, whose 
powers are to be defined by law. 


To the Supreme Federal Tribunal it 
belongs: to prosecute and judge origi- 
nally and exclusively the President of 
the republic in common crimes, and 
the ministers of state, as prescribed in 
the Constitution; diplomatic ministers 
in common crimes and in those of im- 
peachment; suits between the Union 
and the States, or between the States; 
litigations and demands between for- 
eign nations and the Union or the 
States; conflicts of federal judges or 
tribunals among themselves, between 
these and those of the States, or be- 
tween those of different States; to try, 
on appeal, cases decided by federal tri- 
bunals and judges; and review final 
sentences in criminal cases, as _pre- 
scribed by law. From sentences of 
the superior courts of the States there 
lies an appeal to the Supreme Federal 
Tribunal, when there is in dispute the 
validity or application of federal treaties 
and laws, and the decision of the State 
tribunal shall be contrary thereto, and 
when the validity of laws or acts of 
State government is contested under 
the Constitution or under federal laws, 
and the decision of the State tribunal 
shall consider valid the contested acts 
or laws. In cases where State laws 
are to be applied, the federal courts are 
to observe the jurisprudence of local 
tribunals, and, vce versa, State courts 
are required to observe the decisions of 
the federal tribunals when called upon 
to interpret laws of the Union. 

The jurisdiction of the federal judges 
and tribunal embraces: Cases wherein 
either of the parties bases the plea or 
the defense upon ‘a provision of the 
federal Constitution ; litigations between 
one State and the citizens of others, or 
between citizens of different States, 
under different laws; lawsuits between 
foreign States and Brazilian citizens; 
suits brought by foreigners and based 
on contracts with the government of 
the Union, or upon. conventions or - 
treaties by the Union with other na- 
tions; questions of maritime and 
navigation law, both as to the high 
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seas and to the rivers and lakes of the 
country; questions of international 
civil and criminal law; political crimes; 
generally, suits wherein the federal gov- 
ernment is a party. 

The decisions of State judges and 
tribunals, in matters within their pe- 
culiar jurisdiction, are final, except in 
cases of habeas corpus, and of estates 
of foreigners, when not specifically pro- 
vided for by convention or treaty. In 
such cases appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme Federal Tribunal. 


The States are to sustain generally 
the same relations to the Union that 
our States do to our national govern- 
ment. Each State is governed by the 
constitution and laws by it adopted, 
provided that the organization must 
not be opposed to the constitutional 
principles of the Union. 

In general, all the powers and rights 
not expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion denied in this Constitution to the 
States may be exercised by them. 

The States are to be organized by 
their own laws into municipalities with 
elective officers having control of local 
affairs. 

Those entitled to the right of suffrage 
are male citizens upward of twenty-one 
years of age, who have been registered 
according to law, but the following can- 
not be registered as electors for federal 
or State elections: paupers; illiterate 
persons; enlisted men, except the 
students of the military schools of 
higher instruction; members of monas- 
tic orders, companies, congregations, 
or communities, of whatsoever denom- 
ination, subject to vows of obedience, 
rule, or statute, which involve the re- 
nunciation of individual liberty. 

The Constitution guarantees the right 
of public meeting without arms, the 
right of petition, the right in time of 
peace to enter and leave the republic 
without passport, the inviolability of 
private residence and correspondence, 
the freedom of the press, and the privi- 
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lege of the writ of habeas corpus. No 

one can be obliged to do or to leave 

undone anything whatsoever except by 

virtue of the law. All are equal before 

the law. The republic does not admit 

privileges of birth, disregards rights of 
nobility, and abolishes titles of rank and 

decorations. 

All individuals and religious denom-- 
inations may publicly and freely exer- 
cise their worship. The republic rec- 
ognizes only civil marriages. Ceme- 
teries are to be secular in character and 
administered by municipal authority. 
Instruction furnished by public institu- 
tions must be secular. No denomina- 
tion or church can enjoy official sub- 
sidy, nor hold relations of dependence 
or alliance with the government of the 
Union, or that of the States. 

The specification of the rights and 
guarantees expressed in the Constitu- 
tion does not exclude other guarantees 
and rights, not specified, but which re- 
sult from the form of government by it 
established and the principles embodied 
therein. 

No penalty can extend beyond the 
person of the delinquent. The punish- 
ment of the galleys is abolished. The 
death. penalty is also abolished. 

The laws of the Empire, until re- 
pealed, continue in force so far as not 
explicitly or by implication contrary to 
the system of government established 
by the Constitution or to the principles 
embodied therein. The federal govern- 
ment guarantees the payment of the 
public domestic and foreign debt. 

Every Brazilian is bound to military 
service in defense of the country and 
the Constitution, in accordance with the’ 
federal laws. Forced military recruit- 
ing is abolished. The national army 
and navy are to be formed by voluntary 
enlistment or by conscription, through 
a previous cnrollment. In no case,,. 
directly or indirectly, alone or in 
alliance with another nation; will the 
United States of Brazil engage in a: 
war of conquest. 
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The Constitution may be amended 
through the initiative of the national 
Congress, or of the legislatures of the 
States. A proposal of amendment will 
be considered when presented by a 
fourth part at least of the members of 
either of the chambers of the federal 
Congress, and must be passed in three 
discussions by two thirds of both 
houses. A proposed amendment may 
also be requested by two thirds of the 
States, each represented by a majority 
of the votes in its legislature, taken 
within the period of one year. Sucha 
proposal will be considered approved if 
in the following year it be passed in 
three discussions by a majority of two 
thirds of the votes in the two chambers 
of Congress. The proposal approved 
will be published with the signatures of 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
two chambers, and become incorporated 
in the Constitution as an integral part 
thereto. Projects tending to abolish 
the republican federative form of gov- 
ernment, or the equality of representa- 
tion in the Senate, will not be admitted 
as subjects of deliberation in Con- 
gress. 

The State which up'to the end of 
1892 shall not have adopted a consti- 
tution, will be subject, by act of the fed- 
eral legislative power, to that of one of 
the others, which may appear most 
suitable for the purpose, until the Sen- 
ate under this organization shall amend 
it by the process prescribed. 

A life pension is provided for Dom 
Pedro, its amount to be fixed by Con- 
gress at its first session. 


Having adopted the Constitution and 
chosen Marshal da Fonseca President 
of the republic, the joint convention 
dissolved, and the two houses sepa- 
rately entered upon their legislative 
duties. 

The Constitution of which we have 
given the leading features not only 
changed the form of government but 
introduced other essential differences 
into the Brazilian system. 

Under the Empire the Roman Cath- 
olic was the religion of the State, there 
was a considerable property qualifica- 
tion for voters, the senators were ap- 
pointed -for life by the Emperor from 
triple lists sent up from the Provinces, 
the provincial governors were appointed 
by the central government, and the 
provincial assemblies had but limited 
powers. 

What is to be the final outcome of 
this experiment I do not predict. An 
admirable skeleton has been’ con- 
structed. It remains for the Brazilian 
people to animate it with life. The 
genius and tradition of a nation, not 
the framework of its Constitution, after 
all, determine the character of its gov- 
ernment. The Brazilians have thus far 
done so well that all their well wishers 
have reason for confidence and should 
bid them God speed.’ 


James W. Hawes. 


'Nore.— The above article was written before 
President da Fonseca’s recent revolutionary act in 
dissolving Congress, which seems, however, not to 
have seriously disturbed the general quiet of the 
country.—].W. IT. 
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BULLDING FROM CAJALCO LEDGE, 


AN AMERICAN TIN MINE. 


AT the present writing, the end of 
the year 1891, it can be said that the 
Temescal tin mine, in the hills of that 
name that scem to form a detached 
fragment of the Sierra Madre Range, 
and only eight miles easterly from the 
Santa Fe station at South Riverside, 
California, has produced the first and 
only American tin ever sent to the 
market. 

Curiosity has led me to collect some 
facts about other excitements in this 
country over the alleged finding of tin 
ore, long before the first discoveries 
here, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
the only fruit of which was the sending 
of a sample of tin metal to the Phila- 
delphia Exposition in 1876, which 
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sample is now in the National Museum 
in Washington, where, by the way, 
nearly, if not all, of the samples of 
metal tin ever produced in this country 
up to the last year, have found their 
final resting place. The “Broad 
Arrow” mines, in Alabama, were 
thoroughly tried years ago, and as re- 
cently as 1883 it was claimed they 
were being worked and that new lodes 
were being discovered. It is now 
learned, however, that no ore was ever 
found that yielded over one and one half 
per cent, and the work was abandoned 
years ago. In fact it never counted in 
tin production, and yet it appears to 
have been once considered a probable 
success. Another supposed extensive 
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ore region was the James River Gap of 
the Blue Ridge, Virginia. This also 
failed to show results, after much pros- 
pecting. In North Carolina and Maine 
shafts have been sunk along thin tin 
veins, but no considerable ore body has 
ever been struck. One of the most 
noteworthy speculations in this line was 
occasioned by the discovery of tin in 
the White Mountains, the exact spot 
being Jackson, New Hampshire, some- 
thing over fifty years ago. It was a 
veritable craze and for months divided 
the attention of the people of the re- 
vion with the great “Hard Cider” 
Campaign of 1840. 

This also seems to be the natural 
connection in which to refer to the 
Black Hills, Dakota, which, it is now 
definitely understood and agreed, is the 
only probable source of tin supply, 
other than the one | am about to de- 
scribe. These mines are generally 
designated as well defined tin bearing 
lodes, which Professor Blake reports 
will yield good returns, the grieson 
rock showing from two to six per cent 
ore. English capital is reported to have 
been brought to bear upon this field 
also, and thorough examinations are 
now being made over a very wide 
region. Large bodies of ore have been 
taken out and it is stated that concen- 
trating plants and smelting furnaces are 
soon to be set going. 

The experts and others at the Tem- 
escal mines are watching the Dakota 
experiments with sharp and constant 
interest, but decline to venture any 
opinion as to the outcome, as they can- 
not, at this distance, get at sufficient 
facts. The peculiar interest now at- 
taching to the tin industry has let a 
flood of light on the whole subject, and 
I observe that our Mexican neighbors 
have resumed operations upon one old 
mine, and that acarload of the metal 
has just been received in Pittsburg, 
from Durango; but nothing definite can 
be obtained as to the promise of the 
mine at this writing. 


Tin is an absolutely unique produc- 
tion, being wholly from one type of ore, 
cassiterite. Mr. G. P. Merrill, in a 
recent contribution to S/onve, gives the 
following scientific summing up of its 
characteristics : 

To fully appreciate this peculiarity of the metal, 
we have but to recall the fact that gold occurs x. | 
is mined as native, in at least three sulphurets, and 
as a telluride; silver as native, in twosulphurets, two 
sulphantimonides, an arsenide, telluride, and chlor- 
ile; copper as native, in the form of three sulphides, 
a sulphantimonide, sulpharsenide, oxide, carbonate, 
and silicate; lead as a sulphide, sulphate, and car- 
bonate; iron in the form of three oxides, and as car- 
bonate; and zine as oxide, silicate, carbonate, and 
sulphide. Indeed, aside from cassiterite there is 
known but one natural compound in which tin plays 
prominent part——this is the sulphide of tin, sfan- 
nite, which however is rare even as a mineral. 

Tin is pre-eminently an old metal, that is, found 
in situ only in the older rocks. Its occurrence in 
more recent deposits, or alluvial formations, is due 
to the decomposition of these older rocks and the 
accumulation of the tin as gravel. 

According to Whitney the ore deposits of this 
metal occur in four principal forms. These are 
(first) in flat sheets or beds lying between the laminiw 
of the schists and granites and parallel with one an- 
other. Each such deposit is usually quite limited. 
Such are called floors by the Cornish miners. The 
second form is the so-called stock work, in which the 
ore is concentrated in innumerable small veins rami- 
fying through the rock. ‘The third form of occur- 
rence is in true fissure veins, and the fourth in alluvial 
deposits, which yield the so-called stream tin. This 
last form is wholly secondary and the ore may have 
been derived from any one or all of the others men- 
tioned. 

There is still a fifth form closely allied to the 
stock work deposits, but which is of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit especial attention. In these deposits 
the cassiterite is found impregnating for varying <lis- 
tances the wall rock adjacent to the true veins, as at 
the East Hluel Lovell mines in Cornwall, or again 
disseminated throughout the rock apparently quite 
independently of or but remotely connected with 
veins, as at some of the Saxon mines, or as is illus- 
trated in a more striking manner in the so-called 
carbonas of the St. Ives Consuls, also in Cornwall. 
Such are known as impregnations. 


While upon the technical part of the 
subject it may be observed that the 
Temescal mines have secured a suitable 
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share of attention from the industrial 
journals of the country, and although 
no attempts have been made to give 
assays or any other technical reporting, 
they have been, by common consent, 
accorded a consequence ~*ver before 
known towards a like property in the 
country. 


“The San Jacinto Estate, Limited,”’ 
is the title of the new ownership of the 
Temescal mines, which for over twenty 
years after their discovery were tied up 
in litigation. Colonel E. N. Robinson, 
through whose efforts most of the de- 
velopments and improvements have 
been made, effected a sale of the prop- 
erty to this new English company a 
year ago last August. By a provision 
of the transfer it is guaranteed to the 
former .American owners that they may 
be re-instated in interest again in agreed 


proportion of ownership by making 
good certain advances for purchase and 
development; but the English stockhold- 
ers are to retain control in any event. 
It is not undertaken here to state de- 
tails of the deal, nor is it deemed perti- 
nent to the purpose of this paper. It 
is a vast property of over 45,000 acres, 
a considerable portion of which is pro- 
ductive and easily tilled land and has, 
besides, a valuable water right and 
showings of gold in one place that will 
some day be followed up, or rather 
down. Sir John Stokes, of London, 
Vice-President of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, is Chairman of the Company; 
Mr. Hugh Stephen, General Represen- 
tative; Mr. E. C. West, Engineer, and 
Captain Stephen Harris, for forty years 
a Cornwall mine manager, Superinten- 
dent of the Mining Department. 

These latter gentlemen have recently 
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been sent out from England and are 
under instructions to concentrate all 
their efforts upon the development of 
the ore-bearing lode already opencd, 
the “ Cajalco,” in which is being led a 
third level, and preparations made for 
the most thorough test of the extent 
and quality of the ore. There are 
thirty or more lodes, with substantially 


the same tracings and croppings as 
this one, and their long black lines 


stretch across the crests of the low lying 
sandy hills that form the mining camp, 
as one has seen weather-beaten fences 
show their black outlines above wasting 
snow banks. These lodes are only a 
few rods apart and can be marked from 
one out-cropping to another for half a 
mile even by the unpracticed cye. 
Some twenty buildings, neatly kept 
and planted abcout with young trees and 
flowers, make up the camp; and a 
pretty sight it is, on a December morn- 
ing, set off against the distant snow 
mountains whereon winter has placed 


her sentinel outposts whose helmets 
glisten like burnished silver the 
quivering sun-lit atmosphere. All 


work upon the property is stopped, cx- 
cept the tin mining and the occasional 
“feeling” of the other lodes, as oppor- 
tunity offers, it being, as I have said, 
the policy of the new company to de- 
velop this one source and in the mcan- 
time to realize as much as possible for 
the product, the average British stock- 
holder having become somewhat weary, 
it is said, in contemplating the ncbu- 
lous nature of many of his recent 
American investments. The company 
is so simplifying that the yvery restau- 
rant has been Ict to outside parties, who 
board the hundred and more men for 
twenty-five cents a meal, the company 
only supplying bunk room. 

The disadvantages and obstacles, as 
the casual observer can seec,are various 
and serious. The fuel used is the low- 


est grade of soft coal and is hauled 
cighteen miles from Elsinore, the last 


three miles being over the rude trail 
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that traverses the very pinnacles of the 


hills, no serious attempt having been 
yet made to construct casy grades. 


The coal costs, laid down, $5.25 per 
ton. Everything else, also, is necessa- 
rily taken over this rude mountain road- 
way. By and by, no doubt, a_ short 
branch railway to the Santa Fe station at 
South Riverside, about seven miles 
away, will be built. These later con- 
siderations, however, have little to do 
with what Iam led to believe the people 
are acutcly anxious to know,— namely, 
the probable product :.nd promise of 
the first real attempt tomake AMERI- 
CAN tin. 

When President Harrison was in 
Southern California last spring and 
stepped out upon the platform station 
at South Riverside, he was greeted 
with the vision of a pile of tin fifteen 


fect high, bearing the legend * First 
American Tin, April 23, 1891’; and 


standing alongside of it he made one 
of the happiest addresses of a series 
notable for tact and grace. But it was 
not till a short time ago that constant 
and systematic work began, when one 
could see with his own eyes, as he can 
now do daily, the hoisting and crush- 
ing of ore, the working concentrating 
machines, the smelting, and the hauling 
away for shipment into the market, the 
pig tin of commerce. There has been 
exasperating and gross if not fraudu- 
lent exaggeration about the product 
and the management of these mines. 
On .the one hand it was, last fall, 
broadly published that many tons a 
day were being sent out to supply tin- 
plate factories, and we should soon be 
producing all our tin; while on the 
other, it was asserted that no tin was 
really turned out and the only work 
being done was by imported, cheap 
labor that was supplanting our own. 
Add to the mischief of this political 
coloring the nimble fancy of the local 
press, and it is no wonder the sincere 
secker after truth has had a hard time 
of it, 
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The writer, on a recent visit to the 
mines, was allowed to see the confi- 
dential reports of the directors of the 
Company, also of the experts, and giv- 
en the fullest use of all official informa- 
tion. The amount of ore being daily 
handled, now that things are working 
well, is something over thirty tons, and 
the tin metal product about three 
fourths of a ton. Captain. Harris 
assurcd the Company, curing his visit 
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and yield of ore. With the third level 
he expects to get better ore, the pres- 
ent yield being about four per cent. 
The reader will remember that only 
one lode of the thirty is being worked, 
and this under plain restrictions in the 
way of machinery, fuel supply, ete. 
The expected early increase of percent- 
age in the ore yield will also increase 
the production. The gross value of a 
ton of 2240 Ibs. of pig tin, at the high- 
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to England last summer, that he ex- 
pected soon to be able to make the 
mine pay expenses; and he says he is 
now dvuing it. The product for Decem- 
ber was twenty-five tons marketed (a 
little being left over from November), 
the actual amount smelted was slightly 
more than twenty tons. He estimates 
the output of this one lode for 1892 at 
250 tons, at the present rate of work 
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est price yet paid, 23 cents, is $515. 
The Superintendent’s conservative es- 
timate, however, is $450 a ton; and 
this year, then, working the ore near 
the surface and taking into account 
only this one lode, will, at the lowest 
estimate, bring to the Company, in 
round numbers, $112,000. Were it 
not for the high price of labor and the 
present rude conditions of manufactur- 
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ing and marketing the product, there 
would be a handsome profit in working 
ore that yields even four cent, that be- 
ing more than double the yield of the 
Cornwall mines. The prices for labor 
are as follows, per day :-— 


Engineer, Carpenter, etc.......$5.00 
3.25 
Common surface laborers....... 2.25 


The miners that work by contract 
make about $3. The lowest price paid 
any man is $2.25. and this leaves him, 
after paying his day’s board, $1.50 a 
day clear. As to imported labor, 
there are a few Cornish miners, but they 
have been years in this country; and 
even if they were to come from Eng- 
land to-morrow, they would demand 
and receive the local market price of 


labor, which, in California, has always - 


ruled high. Of course, this is not only 
the philosophy of the labor question, 
but it is the necessity of every situa- 
tion. 

I have thus set down the exact facts 
as to the present product, the worth of 
it, the price of labor, and a conservative 
estimate of this coming year’s opera- 
tions. In addition tothis I give Cap- 
tain Harris’s answer to my question, 
‘Do you feel that this enterprise has 
passed the experimental stage ?”’ 

‘* Everything about mining,” said he, 
‘is constant experiment. Sometimes 
a vein of ore will cut off in the most 
unexpected way and calculations based 
on former experience seem to go for 
nothing. The most common result is 
that mines get worked out as to paying 
ore, and are abandoned. QOut of a 
hundred Cornwall mines that I have 
known, only fifteen are now productive. 
But as to this mine, I expect to find the 
ore much better as we go down, and if 
it proves to be so, it will be the richest 
mine I have everknown. The average 
vield now is more than twice as much 
as those of Cornwall. Of course, if 
this were not so, we could not touch it, 
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with the many disadvantages, and par- 
ticularly the greater cost of labor. | 
propose to develop this one lode for all 
it is worth, producing meantime twenty 
tons or more of tina month. If it con- 
tinues to improve, as it promises, and 
as we have a right to expect, then we 
have about thirty more just as rich and 
extensive, and it will be a big and val- 
uable property. I expect this to be the 
case, and yet, I tell you, there is always 
speculation in digging for what is out 
of sight.” 

Interpreting these words by the help 
of the man’s manner, the language of 
confidential reports whose terms I do 
not feel at liberty to quote, and by the 
fact that after many months of exami- 
nation and experting, the Company has 
already put three quarters of a million 
dollars into the enterprise, it is evident 
they expect it will finally turn out a 
great paying property. But it will neces- 
sarily be a long time before the amount 
of tin produced will have any consider- 
able effect upon the world’s yearly sup- 
ply, which is, in round numbers, at 
present, 56,000 tons, according to the 
best attainable returns. Of this, Eng- 
land—which is crroneously supposed 
to control the tin product and the mar- 
kets — produces only gooo tons; the 
Malay Peninsula and islands, 28,000 
tons; Australia, 6,500 tons, and all the 
rest of the world the balance of 12,500 
tons. 

I wish it were possible to make esti- 
mates and predictions as to the future 
of the Temescal Mines more specific 
and satisfactory, but I have contented 
myself with presenting all of the obtain- 
able facts and the best opinions of men, 
who, it would seem, are entitled to be 
believed. My own opinion is that the 
work now being done, and which ts 
bringing in returns that cover the cost 
of these twenty or more tons a month, 
will be doubled before another year, and 
thereafter increased -precisely as fast as 
the new lodes can be advantageously 
worked; for there are many things to 
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be attended to all the while, like pro- 
viding a better and cheaper fuel supply, 
improving the roads, and generally les- 
sening cost and waste. 

But there is even now an assured 
American tin mine. There is no doubt 
about it. It is very easy to work, the 
ore cropping out so near the surface of 
these little low-lying hills over and 
among which one may ride anywhere 
ina buggy. It is near a great railway, 
and in the midst of a rich, cultivated 
country. I cannot learn that any other 
deposit of tin ore of equal richness and 
amount, has ever been found that could 
be so easily developed and handled; 
and I am very positive that the men 
who have staked reputation and capital 
upon this venture feel that they have 
made no mistake. 

I count it a great gain and assurance 


of success that English capital has been 
enlisted here. It has always freely fol- 
lowed significant beckonings. It is in- 
stinct almost, with the British bent for 
mines and mining. This investment 
means an indorsement of the claims 
made on behalf of the property and the 
placing of it where its merits may justi- 
fy. To put things at their best here, it 
was desirable, it was necessary, it was 
inevitable, it should come to this. To 
enlist this capital was to bring to the 
enterprise pluck, thrift, and the experi- 
ence and traditions of a race that has 
always led in this line of industrial 
productions. It is one of the many com 
binations that are surely establishing 
the balance and symmetry of things in 
this sunny Southern land and helping 
to make the measure of its material 
interests match the marvel of its skies 
Enoch Knight. 
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“THE MUSCOE 


THERE is very litthe romance among 
the mountains of West Virginia. Hard, 
prosaic meanings, homely shadings of 
homely lives, tone the bold grandeur of 
the forest-clad mountain sides,— of 
vorges with a silver sheen of creek or of 
deep river aslant their green depths, and 
rare light mists floating like gray webs 
in mid air. Theirs is no idyllic exist- 


ence. Life is primitive but never po- 
etic. When “old man Sugaroot’’ lo- 


cated his cabin on the most level por- 
tion of the Sugaroot clearing, he had 
absolutely no purpose in view beyond 
the securing of acorn patch from which 
the surface loam .was not perpetually 
washing down the .steep sides of the 
ridge. Nevertheless, a more picturesque 
spot could not have beerr selected by 
even an ardent and appreciative searcher 
for romantic situations. The clearing 
seemed merely a cleft in the great pine 
woods, except on one side, where it 
ran by a gentle slope to the edge of a 
steep bluff, which maintained an envi- 
able but. dizzy cquilibrium deciding 
Jonas forty years before to build there 


and nowhere else. The log cabin ful- 


filled the mountaineer’s ambition. Jonas 
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Sugaroot felt that he had nothing more 
to desire in the way of worldly estate. 

Seated on a bench under the low, 
out-reaching roof of the cabin on this 
particular evening, smoking his pipe, 
Jonas detected the remote sound of a 
vehicle coming through the gap. He 
noted its approach by the familiar cres- 
cendo or diminuendo as the wheels 
craunched through a gravel bed, or 
rolled over a noiseless padding of leaf 
and moss. Not a muscle of his immo- 
bile face relaxed, until the deadened 
sound suddenly became noisily audible, 
and delightfully resonant voice 
shouted :— 

‘Hello! Jonas! old man!” 

The mountaineer pushed back his 
white sheep’s wool cap and straightened 
himself. 

“Howdy, Squaire? ‘Light, Squaire. 
| hearn the fix a-comin’ thoo the gap, 
but I never mistrusted es you hed tuk 
ter wheels 'stead 0’ backin’ yo’ big black 
beas’.”” Jonas crossed the intervening 
strip of corn patch as he spoke. “Ef 
I ‘d a-seen you, I ’d a mos’ misdoubted 
es ‘twere Squaire John Muscoe.” 

The visitor laughed good-naturedly 
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and held out his shapely, muscular 
hand with cordial courtesy. 

“Yes, I have Black Ann in harness, 
but neither of us like it,” he admitted. 
‘“ To tell the truth, there is a box in the 
wagon,—a valuable box.” 

Muscoe stated the fact reluctantly. 
His naturally bold, direct glance roved 
meditatively to the pines lifting their 
crests a hundred feet above him, thence 
across the bluff to the pale young foliage 
and white studdings of dogwood blos- 
soms along the slopes of Timber Ridge. 

“You see, Jonas, I am the only 
Muscoe left,—the last of my race.” 

“Air you? Then you’re moughty 
lonesome in this worl’,’’ was the phleg- 
matic response. 

“That ’s true,’ carelessly assented 
the Squire. ‘‘ The war is on us now, 
and a bullet may finish the _ only 
Muscoe.” 

“So hit may,” agreed Jonas. 

“ [| owe it to those who have gone 
before me to see that my property is 
taken care of.” 

«“ Hit’s true, Squaire, on’y folks don't 
hu’t theyselves a-memberin’ to pay 
their owin’s,” was the cogent rejoinder. 

Muscoe laughed, as he _ retorted: 
“Creditors have memory enough for 
all, Jonas. I'll do my best.” 

“They ‘ve no call to fotch up done- 
forgets ef you do yo’ bes’,”’ interpolated 
Jonas. 

“Tt ’s curious, but I ’ve thought of 
that. The place will be right there, 
where it has been for a century or 
more,— nobody can carry that off; but 
there are other things,—the family 
plate,— silver, you know,’ he said, ob- 
servant of the puzzled expression of 
the mountaineer’s face. ‘* Well,—the 
silver is all in that box.” 

“Mus’ ’a’ pulled the critter pow’ful, a- 
gittin? over Pignut Hill,” remarked 
Jonas, evidently under the impression 
that the weight of the box was com- 
mensurate with its value. 

Muscoe stroked the animal’s neck 
gently. 
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‘“ Black Ann never flinches,” he re- 
joined in a satisfied tone. “I wouldn't 
part with that mare for her weight in 
gold.” 

“That beas’ is worth hit,” assever- 
ated Jonas in a tone of conviction. 

“The plate in this box, Jonas,’ 
abruptly resumed the Squire, ‘I rate 
at tenfold its money value. When my 
old father was dying he said to me: 
‘John, whatever else you may risk, or 
lose, or spend, never part with the fam- 
ily plate. I am not the man to break 
a promise,— neither are you; now will 
you promise to take care of the valu- 
ables in this box, and deliver them to 
me when I call for them, or, if I am 
killed, to the heirs mentioned in my 
will?” 

Black Ann nestled her face confid- 
ingly against her master’s shoulder 
while he was speaking, to which Mus- 
coe gave silent response by softly 
smoothing her glossy throat. 

Jonas slowly awakened from his 
stolid indifference. The granite coun- 
tenance,tipped at the chin by a short 
grizzle of beard, became mobile in its 
enlightenment. He adjusted his cap 
mechanically, took out the solacing 
pipe, filled it with tobacco, and reck- 
lessly emptied it back into his pocket. 

“Wull—lI hain’t never faulted from 
my wud yit,” replied Jonas, after a 
long reflection. ‘‘ Squaire Muscoe, I 'll 
do hit.” 

Muscoe began with vigorous alacrity 
to unbuckle the straps of the harness. 

‘The Muscoe plate is safe,” he said 
in a voice of inward exhilaration. 

‘My Rachie kin hide that silver 
artah the moon ’s up,” added Jonas, as 
he led the mare out of the shafts and 
then away to the stable. 

The dogs, starting up in canine fury 
when Muscoe approached the cabin, 
quieted into instant friendliness at the 
sound of his familiar voice. The dron- 
ing whirl of a spinning wheel in the 
shed room, and the crackle of the fire 
still ablaze and comfortable in the chilly 
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highlands, enabled Muscoe to close the 
door without awakening a girl dozing 
comfortably in a square, rough oak 
chair. It was Rachel, ‘old man Suga- 
root’s” daughter. The fire-lit face 
with its long lashes, the curling yellow 
hair shining in the ruddy glow of the 
flames, the lithe, strong, well made fig- 
ure, impressed itself—as, indeed,. it 
had time and again — tenaciously upon 
his memory. 

He had known of her existence as a 
chubby, laughing child,—he knew her 
now, but more remotely, as a shy girl, 
in a butternut dress and woolen hood 
in winter, or a blue cotton gown and 
bare head as soon as the sun warmed 


the days. She wore the blue cotton 
gown now, and its old-fashioned sim- 


plicity rather enhanced the charm of 
her appearance. 
The dogs had followed him in, and 


apparently succumbed to the pre- 
vailing somnolence. The — spinning- 
wheel hummed in the shed; the fire 


sent up shafts of flame, Rachel and 
the dogs slumbered in the dreamless 
drowse of these resinous woods. . The 
alien presence passed unnoticed until 
Jonas ruthlessly dispelled the repose. 

“ Hain’t they fotched you a bite o’ 
supper, Squire? Sary! Rachie! Heah, 
leetle she ’s done done drapped 
off to sleep!”’ 

Jonas’s sister appeared from the 
shed,— the dogs reluctantly got up and 
shook themselves. Rachel opened her 


eyes,—large, soft, innocent eyes,— 
met the visitor’s- gaze, and at once 


averted her own. - 

John Muscoe expected a warm wel- 
come, and was seldom, if ever, disap- 
pointed. He was a splendid looking 
man, full of gallant ways and a spon- 
taneous courtesy, which more or less 
captivated all who came within its po- 
tent influence. Perhaps the chief 
charm was the reality of his courtly 
kindliness. The genuine relish with 
whieh he demolished his supper of corn 
bread was exquisite flattery to Aunt 
Sary’s skill. 
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“Dunno es you kin eat, Squaire, 
whenst thur ’s no flour bread,”’ she reit- 
erated, as she proudly watched the tacit 
verification of his assurance that no- 
body made “corn dodgers”’ to equal 
hers. 

“The wind ’s kinder stiffenin’ on the 
bottoms,” Jones remarked, when Mus- 
coe professed himself satisfied, and 
Aunt Sary had gone to finish her spin- 
ning in the shed. 

Muscoe opened the door and stood 
looking out at the weird beauty of 
night in the mountains. The breeze 
sighing lazily among the pines was 
merely in echo of its noisy race through 
the. gap and hollows below. A soft, 
mystic radiance gleamed about the sum- 
mit of Timber Ridge, every instant 
stealthily expanding. 

‘Moon ’s ‘bout up,—fotch the rope, 
Rachie,’ Jonas directed. 

The moonlight glittered in untram- 
meled freedom upon the bare, smooth 
cliffs, which seemed there to hold the 
clearing a thousand feet in the air by 
the time Jonas and Muscoe rather 
willingly set the cumbersome chest un- 
der the cedars on the tip of the bluffs. 
A gnarled root here or projection there 
formed a natural cornice upon which 
venturesome feet had trodden a signifi- 
cantly faint. path. Muscoe had often 
remarked the smooth sides of the preci- 
pice, but of its capabilities as a hiding 
place, he was wholy ignorant. 

“Rachie, this heah chis’ hes the 
Squaire’s valybles in hit,” explained 
Jonas impressively, as the girl joined 
them. “I've done done promised to 
hide ‘em, ef the stuff kin be got inter 
that narrer holler we-uns know ’bout.” 

“] can do it; I am the only one as 
can get it there,” asserted Rachel. 

‘Where is this hollow ?” questioned 
Muscoce. 

“Bout midway down to fust seam,” 
— Jones indicated the bluff with his 
foot. 

Have you a rope?” 

“Naw. I've spliced bits er twine 
es ‘ll kerry them silver things down.”’ 
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“But Rachel! It’s sheer madness 
to think of getting down this bluff with- 
out a thick, strong rope,’”’ remonstrated 
Muscoe. 

Jonas chuckled to himself, as if the 
remark afforded him occult and infinite 
amusement. 

“Rachie hes mo’ larnin’’en I’ve got, 
—hark to Rachie now. She tuk to 
larnin’ time the preacher bruk his leg, 
en laid by ov’ t’ the cabin. Rachie, 
how ‘ll you git thar? ” 

Thus appealed to, Rachel lifted her 
dewy, diffident eyes to meet Muscoe’s 
astonished glance. 

‘There are little breaks and gaps, 
—you can't see them, Squaire,— if 
you can remembah to put yo’ foot the 
right way it ’s easy. I know ’em,” 
she said. 

‘“ Hark to that: my Rachie knows. 
Tek the bit o’ rope, Rachie; you 'Il 
want hit beyondst them runted cedars,”’ 
admonished Jonas. 

The girl lowered herself down the 
perilous side by help of a naked root, 
cautiously finding imperceptible footing 
on the broken ledge, and minute 
crevices of huge slabs. Muscoe watched 
the agile figure glide from one foothold 
to the other, until she seemed to stand 
in the air, over the vapory fog and tree 
tops, far, sickeningly far, beneath. 
Then the fresh young voice came up 
to them. 

ready, father.” 

The girl had found lodgment upon a 
narrow shelf, well concealed by dwarfed 
and deformed pine bushes, rooted in 
unscen openings. Jonas launched the 
box first; it went down swiftly. 
Rachel dexterously seized it and van- 
ished from view into some unknown 
hollow, where she deposited the plate 
as the relays came down. 

Hit ’s safe now,” remarked Jonas, 
drawing up the line for the last time. 
« Safe and dry tell jedgmen’ day, less’n 
Rachie fotches hit out.”’ 

Muscoe made no answer. He was 
watching Rachel clamber the terrible 
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steepness of the bluff,—watching her 
in fascinated wonder. The unconscious 
courage, the intrepid daring of this girl, 
thrilled a responsive chord in his breast. 


He had never seen a wholly unafraid _ 


woman, indeed he had never expected to 
see one. It. kindled a keen and grow- 
ing interest in a girl fair and shy, and 
at the sare time so fearless and lion- 
hearted. < 

Muscoe found himself gazing at Ra- 
chel curiously, and oftener than he 
wished, that night as she sat on the great 
stone hearth, her face in the glow of 
the firelight, listening to Jonas talk in 
his slow, reminiscent way. 

Just then, too, Muscoe felt in particu- 
larly buoyant spirits. Without any 
desire to shirk responsibility, he had 
wished more than once of late that no 
rich personalty formed a portion of his 
heritage. The Muscoe plate had always 
by some eccentric sentiment held the 
place of preferred creditor of the family 
fealty and veneration. From genera- 
tion to generation it had constituted a 
special legacy to the eldest son, who 
used it on grand occasions, with a Mus- 
coe’s appreciation of the privilege. It 
was an heirloom of great intrinsic value, 
in addition to its traditionary honor. 
John Muscoe had felt the importance of 
the ownership of the plate, but equally 
he had felt the inconvenience. Conse- 
quently the transfer of this trust to safe 
custody ‘enabled him to tinge the inci- 
dents of the evening with the pleasant 
ruddy glow pervading the cabin,—a 
warm, mellow brightness, which always 
in the future brought to mind Rachel’s 
shining hair and soft eyes: The blaze 
still shimmered ; shadows danced in 
the corner. Jonas was cutting tobacco 
leaf for his pipe,—a final smoke before 
going to bed,—when Muscoe irrele- 
vantly remarked: 

“The mare is somewhat rested by 
this time, Jonas.”’ 

‘‘Sommert, but she hain’t so brash 
es she were at settin’ out this mornin’.” 

“Then I ‘ll bring her round to the 
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wagon, for I must go back home to- 
night.”’ 

“Startin’ off on ’r fifty mile ride 
this time o’ night —hit’s onpossible,”’ 
hospitably remonstrated Jonas. 

“There is no choice for me,—I must 
go,’ candidly owned the Squire. ‘“ My 
regiment moves at sunset tomorrow. 
The Colonel must be in his place.”’ 

“ Certin—en you air the Cun’el ?”’ 

“Precisely. Mine is a crack regi- 
ment. I want only true, reliable men, 
—men not afraid to stand by me. I 
say, Jonas, 1 want you. Will you go 
with me?” 

Jonas picked up a coal between his 
horny fingers, laid it on the tobacco in 
his pipe, gave a whiff or two, and tossed 
the coal back,—all with exaggerated 
deliberation. : 

‘I’ve hearn thar 'll be fittin’ pretty 
soon, Cun’el Squire,” he answered, vis- 
ibly careful not to neglect recognition 
of his guest’s new dignity. ‘ Hit’s 
none o’ my business, en I dunnoes I 
ever hearn what they ’s a scrimmagin’ 


“We are fighting for our rights, 
Jonas,” was the lucid rejoinder. ‘* The 


government is down on us.” 

‘Jes’ so, but I hain’t no call to be 
feard o’ the gov’ment; nur nuther I 
hain’t no niggers, en I dunno nothin’ 
‘bout this wah. Hit’ll soon be cohn 
pitchin’ time, en I be too moughty busy 
fur sich doin’s; my wuk’s pressin’ me.”’ 

“Of all men, Jonas, I want you. 
You are worth a score of other men to 
me. We’ve got to fight or knuckle 
down,” insisted Muscoe, avoiding an 
exposition of the political crisis, as so 
much pains wasted. 

“Dunno rightly when I las’ went to 
‘lection,’ Jonas said in unhurried pre- 
cision; were certain en sho to 
vote fur ole Tippecanoe en Tyler too, 
en natchel ‘nuff, whenst I holped to 


mek him Preserdunt, I hain’t gwine 
4 
ginst him. 

Muscoe smiled in good-humored tol- 
eration. 
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“Old Tippecanoe is dead and gone, 
Jonas.” 

“Pity he’s done died—ole Tippe- 
canoe,’ was the compassionate response. 
‘‘ But Squaire, he’s left somebody place 
o him. The Preserdunt’s thar, en I 
holped him thar. I hain’t never gone 
back on my say so yit, en I haint 
never gwine to do hit.”’ 

_In the firelight, the face of the moun- 
taineer appeared to settle intoa granitic 
hardness, neither sullen nor forbidding, 
but simply immovable. Muscoe, al- 
though naturally a casual observer, read 
on the set features the utter futility of 
any endeavor to move Jonas from a de- 
cision once reached. 

“Well, Jonas, if you won't go with 
me, at any rate, we will never be ene- 
mies. It matters not which sides we 
are upon,” lightly retorted Muscoe, but 
all the while he watched Jonas narrowly, 
as if he had doubtful warranty for the 
assertion. 

“| hain’t figgered that ar out yit, 
Squaire. Whenst you-uns en we-uns 
hez our wud out agin one ernuther, hit 
takes my hawd ole haid a lon%ish bit to 
figger out whicher road I’m to tromp.”’ 

Jonas pushed his wool cap to the front 
of his head, and whistling the dogs to 
follow, went out. Muscoe’s mirthful 
smile and careless good nature had been 
for a moment chilled. His liking for 
Jonas was sufficient to render the posi- 
tion at least, a disappointment. 

“Tt ’sa long farewell this time,’’ Mus- 
coe said, a touch of pathetic regret.in 
his fine voice. ‘It is farewell,— fare- 
well.’ | 

Jonas was already within the stable, 
off among the pines. Muscoe had nearly 
crossed the corn patch on that side 
when a timid voice called,— : 

Squaire,— wait, Squaire.”’ 

“What is it, Rachel?” he asked in 
the softened tone he involuntarily used 
to the gentler sex. 

“T want to say, Squaire,—Cun’el, I 
mean,—that father ought to have gone 
mawchin’ with you. I’d have done it.’’ 
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Muscoe moved a step nearer and 
stood in front of Rachel. 

‘Would you, Rachel?” 

‘Yes, I ’d have followed you into the 
wah, if Id been father. He ought to 
have gone, and helped you fight, and 
been on yo’ side; but he won’t,— father 
stands by his wud,—always.” 

Muscoe looked down into her face, as 
the moonlight fell upon it, deadening 
the bright tints, taking away the enrich- 
ment of glowing hues. He was not 
much given to subtle deductions, but 
just then Muscoe discerned, unconscious- 
ly almost, the wonderful resemblance to 
Jonas. He thought of it afterward, as 
he drove homeward,—the same innate 
force, limned upon the features of both. 

Rachel,” he said, shall send you 
a stout rope before the week is out,— 
say that you will not go down the bluff 
without it.”’ 

‘‘T ll not go down the bluff for a trifle, 
but I must go if there ’s good reason. 
You ‘ll come back some time in yo’ sol- 
jah clothes, won't you, Cun’el Muscoe ?”’ 

He laughed in pleased amusement. 

“I’ve nevah seen a soljah, you know,” 
she added in overwhelming confusion. 

‘‘¥ou shall see me in my uniform,— 
I promise you that,” he began, an un- 
spoken meaning in his flexible tones; 
‘*that is, I promise it, if you will wait 
for me, and care more for me than for 
any man living. Will you, Rachel?” 

She lifted her unsophisticated eyes, a 
look of thrilling tenderness in them, 
which she was too innocent to veil. 

A whinney from the mare, catching 
sight of her master, warned him that 
Jonas approached. 

*Will you, Rachel ?”’ 

“QO Squaire,—lI wait.” 

care more?” 

“A thousand times mo’.” 

‘Then I come—no matter what 
the risk—the very first time I am in 
this region or near it. My word is 
pledged. I ll come without fail, al- 
though if Jonas is not with me, he will 
be bitter bad against me.—Goodby.”’ 
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Rachel walked slowly back to the 
house. The Squire had gone. Black 
Ann’s strong trot carried the lightened 
wagon down the ridge at a rattling 
pace. The girl listened to the reced- 
ing sound for a while, then went in. 

‘‘ The Squaire says he ‘ll come back 
to see us in his soljah clothes, Aunt 
Sary,’ she said musingly, staring into 
the red-hot coals. 

Jonas carefully deposited his pipe in 
one of his ample pockets. His mind 
freed of this care, he turned to Rachel. 

“He’s done said he air comin’ 
back ?” 

“Yes, father, the last thing he said.”’ 

“He air comin’ in sojer clothes ?”’ 
queried Jonas. 

“He promised, being I’ve nevah 
seen a soljah,—and I asked him.” 

“Hark to me, Rachie, my gal: I 
hain’t figgered hit out clar en clean,— 
my haid hain’t so young en brash as 
't was, but hit ll kem plumb afo’ the 
Squaire air in West Virginny agin.” 

“ What’ll come straight, father ? ” 

The girl leaned forward and watched 
him anxiously. 

«Whur or no, I’m agin Squaire John 
Muscoe, whilst he’s a fittin’ them es I 
holped to mek Preserdunt.”’ | 

Hit’s no consarn o’ yo'n, Jonas, 
what the Squaire ’s notioned to do,” 
sharply interposed Aunt Sary. 

‘“‘The Squaire kin do es he notions; 
the onliest consarn o’ mine is what I’m 
ewine to do. I hain’t clar about hit, 
seein’ me ’n the Squaire he’s alwus 
been good friends.” 

«“ Hit ’s no way to do sich er gran’, 
beautiful lookin’ man, en’ real quality, 
too,” remonstrated Aunt Sary in angry 
excitement. 

The small outburst had no more. 
effect than a crackle of sparks in the 
fire place. 

Thus the matter rested, while time 
went on, and month after month filed 
into the past. The summer suns heated 
ridge and hollow. The woods were 
ripe with the fragrance of fox grape 
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and Muscadine. Purple clusters looped 
the dark green drapings of many a red 
oak and white pine. Fire berries 
deepened into their sanguinary scarlet; 
the persimmon melted into luscious 
amber; gray squirrel and rabbit, grown 
audacious because of numbers, frolicked 
under the broad ferns, and laid up stores 
of nuts in capacious knotholes, in wise 
provision for an evil day. Sportsmen 
were few. They had forsaken four- 
footed game for human shooting. 

Summer and autumn had come, and 
now they were gone. Sheep and cattle 
on the Pignut and Ridge ranges had 
been driven down to winter shelter. 
Snow encrusted with ice whitened the 
mountain sides, and weighed down out- 
spreading branches of pines and sturdy 
cedars. An infinite but somber calm 
pervaded the scene, unbroken by the 
steady roar of the fiercely cold north 
wind, sweeping the highlands and _ hold- 
ing frigid carnival in the hollows. 

Rachel and Aunt Sary were out un- 
der the big pines, filling their baskets 
with freshly fallen resinous. cones. 
Perhaps this care for their own warmth 
and light, perhaps the rough gale, set 
them to wondering apprehensively if 
Jonas would get home before dark. 

“ Hit ‘ll be a bitterish cold night,” 
said Aunt Sary pushing in a last cone, 
then looking reflectively down the long 
aisles of the evergreen forest. Suddenly 
she cried out in breathless affright: 
‘Look! look! Rachie, hit ’s g’rillers!” 

Half a dozen mounted men ap- 
proached slowly and ‘cautiously along 
the sheep track on the crest of the 
ridge. 

“Don’t be frightened,” called the 
foremost in a conciliatory tone, as 
Rachel snatched up her basket with 
evident intention of flight. “We are 
looking for Jonas Sugaroot’s house. 
Can you tell us whether he lives here- 
abouts ?”’ 


Rachel hesitated. She had heard of 


guerillas, prowling and depredating in 
richer parts of the State, but holding 
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rendezvous in these remote unsearch- 
able mountain fastnesses to conceal their 
plunder and concert their plans. She 
knew of unscrupulous mountaincers 
who had been said to have deserted 
from one side or the other to join these 


marauding bands, and equally the girl ° 


knew that her father was not of their 
suild. Moreover, Rachel cherished an 
abiding confidence that all soldiers wore 
gorgeous uniforms. She had seen at 
the cross-roads store a wonderful pic- 
ture in high colors of General Scott in 
Mexico, where a redoubtable army of 
five or six men, resplendent in red 
sashes and magnificent epaulettes, grace- 
fully stormed Cerro Gordo. Even the 
one dead man—she had noted this 
especially — died without uncurling his 
waxed mustache or disarranging his 
ample sash. These men had nothing 
of the kind. 

Their leader divined her doubt. 

‘We are friends of Sugaroot’s,” he 
assured her. ‘* He knows that we are 
about.”’ 

“T don’t know where he is,’ truth- 
fully replied Rachel. “ Father has n't 
come home yet.”’ 

“You are Jonas Sugaroot’s daughter, 
then. Don’t be afraid: we are friends 
to Jonas Sugaroot,” and the man slung 
his carbine again. ‘‘Have you seen 
any soldiers on the mountain roads to- 
day ?” 

“T nevah saw one in my life. They 
don’t come on the ridge,” Rachel 
averred, 

“You're like to see plenty of ‘em 
fore long then. Meanwhile, I guess 
you 'd better keep a still tongue. We 'll 
look up Sugaroot later on.” 

The man wheeled his horse to return 
by the way they came, then stopped. 

“Ts there any point where we can 
see the old road along Timber Ridge 
and the Pignut?”’ he asked. 

“(), you can see it from the bluff 
yonder at the clearing,’ responded 
Rachel, apparently glad of the extent of 
her knowledge. 
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The stranger nodded, and then fol- 
lowed his men down the whitened 
sheep track, while the two women scur- 
ried back to the safety of the cabin. 

‘“T’m main sho’ these is g’rillers, 
Rachie!” Aunt Sary dropped her 
voice to a tone of hollow mystery. 
‘G’rillers is pow’ful o’nery, you know; 
they mought be arftah Jonas’s cohn er 
the oats. I wonder hes they gone ?”’ 

She went to the door, shaded her 
eyes with one hand, and gazed into the 
pines suspiciously, then allowed her 
glance to roam over the opposite 
mountains. 

‘Rachie ! Rachie !”’ she gasped, and 
stretched out both hands in speechless 
explanation. 

Rachel involuntarily brushed an 
imaginary obscurity from her vision,— 
all in vain; the strange spectacle re- 
mained. The old road winding down 
the blanched steeps of Timber Ridge 
seemed suddenly vitalized. Dark col- 
umns of marching men defined it from 
crest to base. Hundreds of bayonets 
refracted the pale wintry sun chariiy 
breaking through rifts in leaden clouds. 
Cavalry and infantry, artillery and wag- 
ons, started by seeming magic from the 
bleak background. Never had such a 
sight been seen in that region. 

The two astounded women turned 
pale, while they gazed. Fear for the 
moment outran every other feeling. 

“ Hit’s a army!” ejaculated Aunt 
sary. ‘God-a’mighty knows what 
they air arfter.”’ 

Utterly overcome, the old woman 
sank helplessly into a chair. Rachel 
stared in wonder at the toiling hosts, 
stretching their length farther and far- 
ther down toward the Pignut. She 
could see long black cannon and heavy 
wagons, pushed by men as auniliarics 
to stumbling, sliding horses, unable to 
hold a footing on the glassy mountain 
road. She could feel the fierce wind 
freezing the snow harder and harder, 
penetrating to the very bone with its 
cutting edge. It might be a wondrous 
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sight, but it stirred a deep pity within 
the beholder. 

‘“ Heah’s Jonas. Seems like I’m 
casy in my mind, sence he’s kem. 
Jonas, kin you tell the meanin’ o’ that ?”’ 
solemnly demanded his sister. 

Jonas set his gun down carefully and 
unfastened the rabbits swinging to a 
leather belt before imparting his in- 
formation. 

‘Hit ’s Stonewall Jackson en his fut 
walkers en critter riders, en hit ’s no 
consarn o’ we-uns which his meanin’ 
is,” he said impressively. ‘ They’s 
been to Romney, en they’s fitten thur 
way back ’crost the mountaings. They 
air gwine to boobyack yander.”’ 

Jonas,— messy alive, that ’s tur- 
rible wicked en danjus,—hain’t hit?” 
ejaculated Aunt Sary, awe-stricken by 
the new term. 

Jonas measured a load of powder in 
his hand, and’ proceeded to load his 
sun. grim severity characterized 
his demeanor, but Rachel did not ob- 
serve it. She was listening, with the 
intentness of one accustomed to noting 
the finest semi-tones of remote sounds. 

‘“] heah the tromp of a horse gal- 
loping up the ridge road,” she said in a 
whisper which sent Aunt Sary in in- 
stant retreat behind the cabin door. 

“Hit ’s not the huff of airy critter 
heahabouts,”’ supplemented Jonas. 

Rachel’s countenance suddenly bright- 
ened. 
‘It ’s the tromp of Black Ann when 
the Squaire rides her,” she said in a 
voice of suppressed, breathless expect- 
ancy. It was a moment of intensified 
suspense. The rich hues of Rachel’s 
complexion deepened, even the golden 
sheen of her hair seemed. burnished 
into unwonted brilliancy. 

Their conjecture was correct. She 
had known it from the first,—the step 
of Black Ann with her master in the 
saddle. John Muscoe emerged from 
the pines, and galloped across the corn 
patch to the door. The water of the 
creek had frozen on his boots; snow 
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tipped his shoulders, tasseled the cap of 
his gray overcoat, whitened the plume 
in his hat. A filmy, feathery frosting, 
the glaze of winter, coated the Squire 
from head to foot. A glaze it was that 
might have dissolved and vanished be- 
fore even a transient warmth, but a 


glaze that plainly had lain and gathered ~ 


through many a long, rough day and 
night of pitless exposure and hardship. 

And yet, in spite of an indescribable 
aspect of rugged endurance and deter- 
mined purpose, Muscoe never appeared 
to more advantage. He materialized 
the very ideal of a bold, magnificent 
soldier, as he laughed the same pleas- 
ant laugh, and greeted them with the 
old charming heartiness. 

‘You see I have kept my word to 
come the first time I could, and in my 
uniform,” he said gayly, his eyes resting 
upon Rachel’s beautiful flushing face. 
‘It is hardly safe, but I was resolved 
to see you this time.”’ 

“OQ Squaire, jes’ wait afo’ you git 
down, tell I hev one good look at you!”’ 
exclaimed Aunt Sary in fervent admir- 
ation. ‘ Well, if so be I do say hit, es 
am a ole ‘oman, so to speak, you do 
—hit’s no sekert—but you do look 
gran'!’’ She added, “ Onliest, I do say, 
you have the look of bein’ hawd friz.”’ 

“And so Iam, Aunt Sary,” laughed 
Muscoe, his glance wandering toward 
Jonas, still loading his gun. 

“ Hain’t you gwine to ‘light, Squaire, 
en les’ us see whur that gret long 
sword be swingle ur double.  Hit’s 
sommut like to them the men hed on er 
bit ago, but yo’ coat, hit’s diff’unt; 
they-uns hed blue.”’ - 

‘* Blue ?’’ echoed the Colonel. “That ’s 
the enemy’s color. They’ve hung 
around us closely enough until the last 
day or two. I ’ll get down for half an 
hour at any rate.” 

Jonas had as yet taken no part in 
the conversation. He now rested his 
gun carefully against the house, and 
looked at his visitor. 

‘“Squaire, whomst did you say were 
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a-hangin’ arfter you?” he asked without 
advancing a step. 

“The blue coats, Jonas. They are 
eternally at our heels, although we have 
given them the slip of late. Too cold 
for them, I fancy,’’ was the jesting re- 
tort, while Muscoe glanced away in 
vague sense’ of the antagonism of the 
man and the heartfelt sympathy of the 
women. 

“Hark ’em, Squaire Muscoe, may- 
hap down thar on the Timber Ridge 
road you hev guv ’em the slip, but 
mayhap up heah in ole man Sugaroot’s 
clarin’, you hain’t guv ’em the slip, en 
mayhap they’s a-crawlin roundst you 'n 
yo’ beas’ this ’ere minute, kase you 're 
whur you hain’t no call to be.” 

The mountaineer faced the Colonel 
squarely. An instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, as well as experience, prompted 
Muscoe to gather up the bridle reins, 
and draw his pistol, then at once restore 
the weapon to its holster. 

“ Jonas,” he said in unmistakable re- 
eret, call isa peaceful one. I am 
here to see my old friends, and this ts 
no time to trifle. I say plainly, | am 
here most of all to see Rachel, and 
press her to marry me at once.” 

The acknowledgment passed unno- 
ticed. Rachel’s simplicity found noth- 
thing in it to embarrass. Jonas stood 
rigidly still and painfully aloof. Utter 
quiescence of form and feature con- 
trasted with the rambling glance, turn- 
ing again and again toward the pines,— 
the sheep track,— everywhere except to 
meet Muscoe’s searching gaze. 

“ Squaire,” he began, his cyes still 
seeking the penetralia of the forest, 


“ T have figgered hit out correc’. You 
are agin them es I fust holped up. [ll 


stan’ by them, en Cun’el Squaire, I'll 
go agin you.” 

Muscoe straightened himself in the 
saddle. 

“As you please,” he retorted care- 
lessly,—unwarned even by _ Kachel 
standing in front of Jonas, a dire terror 
on her pale face,—terror of this even- 
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voiced man, whose action was so largely 
in excess of his talk. 

“You're got to hark to me now,— 
fur I’ve spoke the las’ wud.” Jonas 
had moved back almost imperceptibly. 
With a swift spring, he seized the gun 
and leveled it at Muscoe. “I give you 
one minute to go,” he cried out in a 
tone husky and shrill. ‘*Go—or you 
air a dead man, en go ‘long by the 
bluff — now, or I'll kill you.”’ 

The black muzzle covered Muscoe 
with that fatal aim that never erred. 
A ferocious desperation seemed to have 
broken through the mountaineer’s iron 
calm. Realizing his danger and disad- 
vantage instantly, Muscoe dug his spurs 
into Black Ann’s smooth sides. The 
mare bolted madly around the angle of 
the cabin. The weapon had neither 
lowered nor varied its deadly aim when 
Muscoe’s strong, grand figure defined 
itself against the red horizon, between 
the shocks of corn fodder on the very 
edge of the bluff. 

Rachel was there almost at the same 
instant, her face white and calm as a 
face of marble. 

“You’re cut off! They're coming 
up the road every where,—everywhere !” 
she cried, swiftly knotting the rope 
around the cedar root. 

Flinging himself from the saddle 
Muscoe fastened the other end of the 
coil about his waist in mute compre- 
hension of the perilous alternative she 
offered. 

“Look! Do you sce those black 
specks zigzag, and that line? They 
are steps.— Quick,— I'll cut the rope 
when you get to the shelf—O, quick, 
— quick!” 

She held the rope with all her 
strength as he went over the brink. 
Rachel was young, and vigorous, and 
resolute to save Muscoe. With desper- 
ate strength she strove to pay out the 
rope gradually, and retard a descent 
scarcely less terrible, to one missing its 
breaks, than the danger threatening 
above. A short but frightful strain, 
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and Muscoe swung to the _ stunted 
bushes, then dropped to the shelf be- 
neath them. 

None too soon. A volley of bullets 
from a score of carbines whizzed through 
the air, cutting into the dry blades of 
the corn fodder shocks. Troopers, who 
seemed to spring from the dark margin 
of the pines, dashed furiously across the 
clearing toward the bluff. When they 
reached it, no sign of life was in sight, 
save a last glimpse of Black Ann, van- 
ishing over the broken bowlders of a 
steep abyss, dense with pines and dark 
even at midday. 

They dared not follow, although the 
scouts declared that the mare carried 
her master. Only a man hotly pursued 
and riding for life, they insisted, could 
or would venture a path at once dan- 
gerous and impassable. 

Jonas said nothing. His scrutiny of 
every abrasion of the snow had noted a 
foot-print, which he obliterated by set- 
ting his own heavy boot upon it. The 
single track was more communicative 
than all the conjecture and voluble tes- 
timony of the scouts. It told him that 
Rachel had been there. 

But where was Rachel now? No con- 
cealment offered except that of the huge 
fodder shock, which plainly had never 
been sought. The shapely apex, bound 
by stout grape-vine withes. was. still 
coated by a mass of unbroken snow. 
Where could Rachel have gone? No 
answer had settled the question for Jo- 
nas, when the scouts suddenly raised 
their carbines. A thrill of eager exul- 
tation seemed to run through the group. 

‘*Old man Sugaroot, look sharp there, 
—jis that the fellow we ’re after?” per- 
emptorily demanded the captain, point- 
ing to a furious rider, far below in the 
hollow. 

Hit ’s his critter, capting, 
response. 

“ Kill him,” ordered the officer. “Our 
safety depends upon it. He shall not 
escape us now.” 

‘He ’ll hev to cross that ar ma’sh,” 
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replied Jonas; ‘“‘en he'll hev to cross 
hit slow.” 

“That ’s our time, then. Where’s 
our Timber Ridge man,—let him fire,” 
rapidly commanded the captain as a 
lank, sharp-featured man stepped_for- 
ward. 

“ Capting,’’ began Jonas, ‘I know es 
I won’t miss,en ef I do, I know that ar 
Timber Ridge man won't miss, but I ’m 
usen to this ’ere bluff. Loan me one ’r 
them short bar’l muskits. I ‘ll shoot 
him.”’ 

‘Give him acarbine,” was the prompt 
order. 

The mountaineer in his white wool 
and butternut cap at once became the 
center of interest. His offer to shoot a 
man just escaping from his house, a 
guest and former friend, carried a con- 
viction of bitter, relentless hostility. 
And yet upon the stone hard counte- 
nance, a beaded sweat gathered, as of 
summer heat. 

Taking aim with horrible deliberation, 
Jonas fired. Black Ann _ reared,— 
plunged frantically forward,—and fell 
on the snow dead or dying. The 
rider stood clearly defined beside the 
fallen mare. It was a woman. 

A cry burst from the scouts. ‘ Good 
shot at long range, but he ’s about yet. 
That ’s a woman. Take the short cut 
to the hollow. Well have him before 
he gets into his own lines. Forward 
there, men.” 

The captain started off briskly. Jo- 
nas returned the carbine, and shoulder- 
ing his own great, unwieldy weapon, fol- 
lowed without a word. 

The shed door, which had barely un- 
closed when the carbine was fired,opened 
more and more. Aunt Sary was striving 
for sufficient courage to venture outside. 
She heard the crauaching ice under the 
hostile feet, saw man after man file along 
the path above the bluff, but they were 
some distance away before she stepped 
from behind the cabin door. 

“Whur on the yeth is Rachie ?”’ she 
wondered in fresh alarm, not altogether 
for Rachel. 
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The question was answered by the 
girl herself, rapidly crossing the corn 
patch toward the bluff. 

‘“°T were the same men we seed when 
we ’s a-gittin’ fat pine burrs; hain’t you 
‘feared of ’em, Rachie?’’ asked Aunt 
Sary, making a valorous run to the bluff, 
and feeling a great security in Rachel’s 
presence. 

it is 
Rachel answered bitterly. 
know what father ’Il do.” 

“Jonas hed needs be skeered of the 
Squaire, ef the Squaire so choose hit, 
but he won't do nothing ‘ginst Jonas, 
kase of you.” 

Rachel made no answer. ‘lhe gray 
pallor of the snow seemed to steal over 
the girl’s face. The scene had shifted 
into the frigid desolation of a_ bleak 
winter dusk. 

When Jonas came in after dusk, 
he found Aunt Sary. with no com- 
pany except the dogs, who slept un- 
easily before the fire. 

Now and then,an old hound, too wary 
to abandon himself to forgetful drowse, 
pushed his nose closer to the broad 
crack under the door, and sniffed sus- 
piciously. Jonas had finished his sup- 
per, and taken out his pipe by the time 
Rachel opened the door, and hurried 
to the fire. He stopped filling his pipe 
in a suddenly arrested way, and looked 
at Rachel. 

“My gal,” he began, “I hain't got 
no call tospeak longo’ w’ats tuk place in 
Jonas Sugaroot’s clarin’, *bout sundown 
today. Nachelly you seen hit, en I 
seen hit, but you hain’t seen my doin’s 
sence, en ekilly I hain’t seen yo’n. I’ve 
been a-sarchin the holler, ‘cordin’ to 
orders. Black Ann, the likeliest mar’ 
this kentry evah prejuced air a-layin’ 
hu’t to death down yander. Now there 
were a human man critter a-wearin’ of 
gray sojer close, en a-answerin’ to the 
name o’ Cun’el, wunst erback o’ that 
beas’. He hain’t at the bottom ner yit 


father I’m afraid of,” 
don’t 


at the top o’ this heah mounting, en 
you two women hev got to tell me— 
whur air the Cun’el Squaire ?’ 
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gaze traveled from 
one to the other. Aunt Sary quailed 
before the mastery of this man,— 
motionless as a statue, but full of subtle 
power. 

Rachel listened in the same tense un- 
fathomable calm, while the soft eyes 
vlowed into a passionate luster. 

‘“ What do you want of him, father ?”’ 
she asked in the low, slow tones of the 
mountain bred. 

‘T wanter know, ‘kase airly this mo- 
nin, I swo’, en kissed the Bible afo’ the 
?reserdunt’s boss sojer, which hit 's none 
© yo’ consarn whur he air, es I ‘d not 
house-roof nur holp them es go agin the 
Preserdunt I ‘greed to sarve. J mus’ 
know,” he asseverated in grim solem- 
nity, still holding pipe and tobacco im- 
movable in the same proximity to each 
other, ‘*’kase I’m to kerry wud to the 
capting es he hain’t nowhar on Sugar- 
oot’s clarin'—nowhar,” he repeated, 
‘‘on Sugaroot’s clarin’; ur ef he air, — 
whur he air.”’ 

“ Jonas, hit’s wicked,” broke in Aunt 
Sary, wrought up to reckless defiance, 
“hit ‘s wuss en wicked fur you to talk 
sich er way long o' the Squaire. Ef I 
knowed,I would n’t ownto hit. Idon’t 
hole to no side whur they-uns hez sech 
ugly menkind ez that ar o’nery cap- 
ting. Hit’s wuss 'n wicked to pes’kute 
ary one ez good lookin’ es the Squaire. 
You hain't ’bleeged to imp them sojers,” 
and overcome by her own argument, 
Aunt Sary threw her apron over her 
head and burst into tears. 

“ Jes’ so,— you hev nothin’ to tell; 
hit ’s Rachie; en hit ’s noways needful fur 
Kachie to say mor 'n he hain’t "bout 
the clarin’.”’ 

“Father, ef I can’t say that of the 
Squaire ?’’ she asked, a shade more sup- 
pression in the tone. ‘I can’t say it,” 
she went on, ‘‘ because the Squaire is in 
the big hollow in the bluff. But back 
in the little hollow we put the Muscoe 
plate. Whenst you sent me to put it 
there you promised sure and solemn 
you ‘d take care of it, and give it back 
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to the Squaire arftah the wah, or failin’ 
that, to the right people to get all of his. 
Did n’t you say so?” 

“Ef I were called upon to answer — 
I shud say —that were hit,” replied 
Jonas. 

“ Hit were,” sobbed Aunt Sary; ‘‘ en 
he air a beautifuller lookin’ man now ‘en 
he were then,—’en mo’ beyend, gran’ 


es he air, he wants to marry our 
Rachie. O me, me!” 
“You said it, father,’ continued 


Rachel slowly and steadily; ‘‘and I say 
that the Squaire is in the big hollow; 
the Muscoe silvah is roun’ about him. 
If these men hunt the Squaire out, 
they ’Il find the silvah en take it, for I ‘ll 
nevah go down to put it back in the 
hollow, en nobody else can do it.”’ 

The girl stopped and watched her 
father narrowly,—breathlessly. Su- 
preme dread, anxiety, and suspense, re- 
vealed themselves in startling vividness 
upon every lineament. Her very soul 
seemed barely shadowed by —for the 
moment —a diaphanous humanity. She 
had made a frightful venture, thrown 
the die on a finality so extreme as to 
leave absolutely no chance behind it. 
She had told all to Jonas,— confirmed 
what never could have been more than 
conjecture or inference on ‘his part. 
Her hope rested upon his interpreta- 
tion of what should be rendered to the 
charge given him by John Muscoe as a 
friend, or meted by his loyal conscience 
to the Colonel as an enemy. At last 
it was not Muscoe himself but the 
Muscoe plate upon which his life or 
liberty hung. The situation was gro- 
tesque as well as tragical. 

“Ef nobody kin do hit, how did the 
Squaire kiver hisse’f wid that ar 
silvy ?” demanded Jones incredulously. 

“The Squaire did n't,— God help him, 
—he could n’t,”—her voice quivered 
and softened. ‘I went down the bluff 
and took the silvah from its hiding. 
The men that find the Squaire shall find 
the silvah —”’ 

‘“ You? Hed you the rope?” 
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“I’ve gone down without a rope 
befo’ tonight.” 

“You!’’ Jonas spoke with sharp- 
ened accent. His hands dropped so 
suddenly that the pipe fell to the floor. 
You— you—en that bluff kivered 
with ice smooth es sheet glass, en nary 
rope, nuther !” 

“I’d do it again, a million of times 
ovah fo’ — fo’ Squaire Muscoe. 

The low tone was for a moment 
tremulous and sweet. 

‘En him sech a gran’ good looking 
man too,” tearfully interjected Aunt 
Sary, clinging to the concrete idea upon 
which in her mind the issue turned. 

‘There that silvah plate will stay,” 
insisted Rachel, re-gathering her forces, 
“till I go down and put it back in the 
little hollow. That was yo’ wud to the 
Squaire, en you would die befo’ you ’d 
break yo’ wud.” 

Jonas stared at her, a_ bewildered 
amazement slowly gaining upon his 
countenance. 

‘“T haint got the rights of hit,” he 
said, sinking helplessly into a seat. 
““Som’eres hit 's got a twis’; leas’ ways, 
I haint nevah druy my gal to resk her 
life, nur yit bruk my wud. _ Hit’s gota 
moughty twis’,en I’ve got it to pull 
out en onrabbel, some way.” | 

A flood of relief surged into Rachel’s 
countenance. She moved back to the 
fire unsteadily, and leaned against the 
ponderous stone chimney. The hands 
she held to the heat trembled,—tears 
filled and blinded her eyes. 

“ Father,’—there was an indescrib- 
able pathos in -the tone,—‘“I don’t 
mind risking it fo’ the Squaire, because 
if you're willing —” 

‘“ Rachel, hit ’s ‘twixt me’n the wah,” 
broke in Jonas suddenly and severely. 
“My gal,’—his voice dropped to a 
whisper —“ Seems like I’ve give my 
wud both ways —”’ 

‘T don’t know much about the wah, 
but I’m nevah fo’ anybody against 
him,’ responded Rachel, an immovable 
firmness under the softness. 


“En I haint fur no sich hawd-feat- 
ured, ugly folks es them o’ Jonas’s 
chice,” declared Aunt Sary, with her 
usual vim. 

The mountaineer was not listening. 
He apparently withdrew into himself. 
Rachel watched him keenly, while she 
warmed her feet at the fire. Her gain 
was not in time alone. She had in- 
stilled a doubt intoshis mind. And yet 
she did not feel warranted in hazarding 
another word. Jonas settled his doubts 
by resolving them into immutable de- 
cisions. It might be slow work, but it 
was sure. As the pine cones threw 
their flame light on his furrowed face, 
it reminded her of the gray, seamed 
frontal of the bluff. She had never 
seen the same grim pain on his rugged 
countenance. It quickened her alarm. 
If only some look or shifting expression 
would betray the laborious turn of his 
reflections ! 

Not a stir—not a change of the 
sphinx-like features,—not a thought 
strayed even in momentary truancy 
from the subject in hand. Plainly 
Jonas meant to straighten matters with 
his conscience, and then hold to its de- 
cree in unflinching obstinacy. Turning 
abruptly from the fire, and noiselessly 
signaling the dogs to follow, Rachel 
went out into the shed. Aunt Sary, 
equally anxious, crept after her, closing 
the door with such ostentatious caution 
as to have aroused suspicion, if Jonas 
had noticed it. 

- “ Whur air you a’gwine, Rachie ?” she 
asked in a penetrating whisper. 

‘“Arftah his own people,” was the 
resolute reply. ‘I can’t bear it any 
longah. Something may happen father, 
—he may be called to account for the 
Squaire.” | 

She opened the -outside door.  Biv- 
ouac fires gleamed through the dark- 
ness,— over the Pignut,— along Timber 
Ridge,—out the Pack Horse road,— 
gleamed like innumerable stars, cast 
down from the black skies. How near 
they appeared—how very near; and 
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yet the frozen mountain side was more 
than two miles away. 

A fierce wind blew isto Rachel’s 
face. The darkness without seemed of 
triple density after the cheery light and 
heat within. The dogs, catching a scent 
of strange humanity, barked resentfully. 
She tied on a hood, fastened the heavy 
woolen shawl about her throat. 

deal fair with father —TI’ll tell 
him,” Rachel said, opening the door. 

“He’s gone!” shrieked Aunt Sary 
behind her. ‘Jonas hez clean gone.” 

Terror and dismay overwhelmed the 
cirl. Her father had evidently gone 
abroad on some unusual errand. The 
gun stood in its accustomed corner; the 
blackened pipe lay just where it had 
fallen. No one could remember when 
Jonas had forgotten both gun and pipe, 
especially after nightfall. The logs on 
the fire still crackled and blazed delight- 
fully. The cat curled herself on the 
hearth in luxurious enjoyment of the 
absence of the dogs. 

Without seeing the repose and com- 
fort. of the picture, or noting anything 
except the dreadful significance of 
Jonas’s disappearance, Rachel turned 
to recross the shed room. As she did 
so, there was a clank of sabers, a jingle 
of spurs, and the captain of the scouts 
stepped into the doorway. 

‘Not so fast, young woman,’ he said 
decisively. -‘*We have reliable infor- 
mation that you are the person who 
outwitted us this evening.’ He looked 
at her sharply. “ Youwere the woman 
on that horse when it was killed?” 

Again he paused. 

“Yes. 

‘“ And you concealed that Colonel?” 

“Just what we were told,’ was the 
triumphant retort. “ Now see here,young 
woman, if old Sugaroot don’t confess 
where he’s got that fellow hidden, we 
will shoot him at sight,—he 's a traitor.” 

“Father is no traitor. Father knew 
no more than you did,’ interupted 
Rachel indignantly. 
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make short work of traitors,” 
was the pointed reply. ‘But it ’s you 
we are to deal with now. You ’ve got 
to take an oath not to aid or abet the 
enemy, in fact the oath of allegiance. 
We ’ve got to have it while we scout that 
ravine for the enemy’s officer, or else — 
we leave a guard right here, in this 
cabin, until he is caught or killed.” 

“How long will that be?” asked 
Rachel in a clear, even tone. 

The man laughed unpleasantly. “If 
Sugaroot don't tell where you ’ve got 
him, it may be a week or a month, but 
we 're resolved to have him,—dead ‘or 
alive. Your oath binds you for the 
war. Listen, this is the oath_—”’ 

He repeated it slowly, in terms more 
strenuous and binding than usual, be- 
cause of the mute resistance in her coun- 
tenance. 

Rachel’s face whitened. The two 
alternatives stood clearly before her. 
To swear this severed her from Muscoe 
while the war lasted. The stern simpli- 
city of her creed and conscience told 
her how complete, how utter the sever- 
ance must be. It meant self-immolation. 
All her love,—a mighty love,—all her 
tender pride in the brave, splendid look- 
ing gentleman and soldier—all the 
ambition and hope slumbering in her 
breast, started into tumultuous life. 
How could she voice a ban of a signifi- 
cance to her so tremendous? 

And yet—the north wind soughed 
among the trees. She knew that it 
struck squarely the bald northward face 
of the bluff. 

“A week or a month,” the captain 
said. They would stay there in the cab- 
in,—in the clearing,— above — around 
— below —the bluff for “a week or a 
month.’’ Some gleam of divination 
flashed upon her the meaning of that 
wintry glaze, that look of heroic endur- 
ance. It told her the squire even then 
suffered the pangs of hunger, coupled 
with the cold. In that narrow hollow, 
cramped, motionless, unsheltered from 
the bitterest of gales, one night must 
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prove fatal to Muscoe. Behind the 
Captain, the scouts beat their arms 
across their breasts in incessant efforts 
to withstand the frigid temperature. 

‘Barnes and Menton, come inside,’ 
— the commander’s quick tones cut into 
the momentary silence. “I give you 
just sixty seconds, young woman, to 
decide whether you will take the oath, 
or remain a prisoner in the cabin with 
these men on guard.” 

The two sentinels leaned against op- 
posite sides of the doorway, and gazed 
curiously at Rachel. The unspoken 
antagonism had softened and vanished. 
Passionate tenderness and divine pity 
rose supreme. Without a word of re- 
monstrance, the girl laid her hand on 
the proffered Bible, and repeated the 
oath as the officer dictated it. He was 
certainly neither brief nor lax in hard 
requirements,— Rachel never knew or 


remembered. To her a single, pithy 
awvord summed all. In her soul’s ear 


that one word tolled a requiem to the 
joy and hope of her life. Before her 
soul’s eye glared out that one word:— 
Parted — Parted.”’ 

An hour later Kachel was on_ the 
edge of the frozen marsh in the ravine. 
She had rushed wildly and aimlessly 
from the cabin, as soon as the scouts 


left it. Wandering, that bleak night, in 
sheer desperation, her steps turned 


toward the spot where Black Ann had 
fallen. “I’m not sworn against you,” 
she said in bitterness of soul as she 
stooped to stroke the dying animal. 

The rough surface of a blanket met 
her touch, but-the kindness done by 
some unknown hand, and the suppressed 
tones of her father, speaking at the 
same moment, failed to excite. the faint- 
est wonder or interest in Rachel’s dead- 
ened heart. | 

“My gal, what 's brung you heah?”’ 
Jonas was saying. “But I’m glad on 
hit,’ he went on. ‘I’ve kivered the 
critter,en now I ’m a’gwine to the Cap- 
ting es | promised —”’ 

‘What for, father ?’’ she asked dully. 
** You have n't your gun.”’ 
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‘“T doan’ want no gun, Rachie,—] 
won't nevah need the muskit no mo’, 
Hit ’s clar now. I can’t tell ’em I dun- 
no whar the Cun’el air, en I can’t own 
up towhur he ’s hid, kase thar ’s sommut 
lef’ in my keep es my say so is out to 
keep safe,—en the Cun’el en the som- 
mut air jined. Ole Sugaroot can’t lic 
about hit, leas'ways he won’t,—but 
Rachie, they ‘ll kill me—the Capting 
hez said so—they 'll kill me for not 
givin up the Cun’el Squaire,—”’ 

Jonas broke off abruptly. The wound- 
ed animal raised her head from the 
snow and gave an eager, joyous neigh. 

“It’s the Squaire! O Cun’el! Cun- 

With a violent, sobbing cry Rachel 
darted away into the darkness. Jonas 
stood for several minutes, listening to 
their muffled voices and cautious foot- 
steps, then as a dim perception began 
to dawn tardily upon him that it was no 
less Muscoe’s escape than his own, the 
mountaineer moved away to think it out 
alone. 

Weak, quavering whinnies of delight 
broke from Black Ann. The unspeak- 
able pathos of her joy wrung Muscoe’s 
heart. It rose above the the burning 
agony of the fatal bullet. 

“My faithful old friend, I can’t help 
you, I can't help you!”” A great wave 
of distress surged into his voice. The 
hard-pressed soldier stroked:the smooth 
neck, and pressed his bearded face 
down upon the animal’s soft nose, in a 
as gentle and tender as a 
woman's, | 

“She has saved my life many times,” 
Muscoe said in half apologetic explana- 
tion; “‘but I can’t save hers,” he went 
on gloomily. ‘I can only ask a serv- 
ice of you, Jonas. Take this pistol, 
and when I am a hundred or two yards 
away, put my faithful mare out of her 
misery.” 

Jonas took the pistol in tacit assent. 

“IT have no time to talk, Jonas,” 
Muscoe hurriedly added. “I want to 
marry Rachel, but when Aunt Sary 
aided me to escape from the hollow, 
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she told me what had happened to 
prevent it now. [am not the man to 
change, and I trust Rachel. Have you 
anything to say against it?” 

“ Hit ’s es Rachel says,’’ was the im- 
perturbable response. 

“Very good,—I am satisfied. May 
I kiss her goodby ?” 

“Dunno es you kin, Squaire. I ‘ve 
done tole her es no man Were to han- 
dle no critter o’ mine whilst hit ‘longs 
to me. Dunno es hit’s the quality 
way, but my gal hain’t quality.” 

“Goodby then, Rachel, my _ brave 
virl, farewell: keep in good heart, dear, 
—we have years of happiness before 
us, God willing. Farewell.” 


The words were prophetic, and real- 
ized in years of peace when Rachel, 


MY 
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handsome and of gracious mien, stood 
at his side a noble and tender wife,— 
when, too, the Muscoe plate had emerged 
from its four years’ concealment and 
returned to its place of honor on the 
ancient buffet in the manor house din- 
ing room. Kut it may be questioned 
whether the heroic assurance carried 
much hope to Muscoe as he tramped, 
that black midnight up the rough, icy 
road. <A _ plaintive whinny from the 
mare followed him. Far up, on the 
Pignut, the shrill report of a pistol told 
him that the campaign had ended for 
Black Ann. 

In the winter cold and desolation it 
is small wonder that Muscoe brushed a 
sudden mist from his eyes before he 
could see Stonewall Jackson’s picket 
fires, directly in front of him. 

M. S. Williams. 


LADY. 


GLAD is my lady, with the joy that springs 
From holy thoughts and hopes, and merry too, 
Knowing that in the end things will go well. 
But yet I know that she hath realized, 

Hath suffered, as all noble souls must do, 

The very utter agonies of life ; 

Which suffering never wholly leaves her heart, 
Making her graver than she else might be. 

My Lady is so far above the world 
Its petty meanness cannot touch her soul,— 
The selfish grasping of the newly rich, 

The sordid saving of the hopeless poor, 
All the debasing troubles of base hearts, 
Are hid from her by her own nobleness. 


Words are so weak! 


Her face so calmly sweet, 


Her gold brown hair the sunbeams love so well, 
Her eyes, of heaven’s blue, that see so far, 


All these surpass description. 


I will keep 


Her image in mine heart, and honor it 
In reverential silence evermore. 


Geraldine Meyrick. 
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COYOTE HUNTING FOR SCALPS. 


THE vastness of California cannot be 
better illustrated than by the diverse 
occupations in which its people earn 
their livelihood. There are three dis- 
tinct sorts of life in California: the 
city, the country, and the mountain, or 
frontier, life. With the last may be 
classed the industries of the miner, the 
woodsman, and the hunter. 

It is of this frontier life that so little 
is seen by the transient visitor to this 
shore, and about the apparent absence 
of which so much disappointment is ex- 
perienced by many who had anticipated 
a pleasurable glimpse of this type of 
early-day development. For one can 
hardly realize, when standing on the 
wide, bustling streets of San Francisco, 
or among the grain fields and fruit 


‘orchards of the thriving rural districts, 


that away beyond all this, men seek 
their daily bread amidst surroundings 
as thrillingly desolate and isolated from 
the ordinary conveniences of civiliza- 
tion as though they were in the interior 
of a region never before trod by civil- 
ized being. 

But such is the fact; and a true idea 
of this rough existence with all its at- 
tending delights, and dangers, and dis- 
comforts can be had only by those that 
have experienced the life. The imag- 
ination can but .faintly depict the de- 
tails and incidents, that go to make up 
the living reality. Like everything 
else, it is a picture of bright color and 
gloomy shade. There are many peo- 
ple who cannot reconcile themselves to 
camp life, even though they may be 
silently enduring more actual hardship 
at the feet of civilization. 

But there are also many who find a 
pleasing fascination in the wild freedom 
of this untrammeled existence. It isa 
delight to see the undisturbed beauty 


of nature in every tree, and rock, and 
mountain-side in the landscape that 
stretches before the rude camp on the 
bank of some verdure-skirted stream. 
To such happy adaptable mortals, every 
day isa living romance. But few are 
there for pleasure alone; necessity de- 
mands that they work, too, only they 
choose a larger workshop,—one with- 
out doors and windows, and with only 
the one roof that covers all earth. 

The present article treats of but one 
of the many vocations of the frontiers- 
man,— that of coyote hunting. 

It will be a happy consolation to 
many a man, who would otherwise in 
all probability tramp the city streets 
workless, hungry, and despondent, to 
know that he can shoulder his gun, and 
provided with a few other necessaries. 
make for the mountains or outlying 
country and pass the winter months in 
an honorable and lucrative manner. 
By an enactment of the last Legisla- 
ture of this State, the rescinding of all 
county bounties on coyote scalps was 
made up for by a State bounty at the 
uniform rate of five dollars per scalp. 
It had before been the custom of the 
various county boards to pay a local 
bounty for the destruction of these 
pests. The reward varied with almost 
every county and consequently led to 
Many annoying impositions. Scalps 
were shipped from county to county 
according to where they would bring 
the highest compensation. But these 
grievances have now been made impos- 
sible, as long as the above-mentioned 
law remains in vogue: 

The coyote, or prairie wolf, is an 
animal somewhat on the plan of the 
dog, about thirty-five to forty inches 
in length, and of a dull gray color. It 
has the muzzle of a fox and the tail and 
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feet of a wolf, and is covered with 
coarse shaggy hair. It is fleet of foot, 
sagacious, and unfailing of scent. 

In order to make a success at coyote 
hunting it is primarily essential to un- 
derstand somewhat the tactics of these 
wily dogs of the plains and mountains. 
They are cunning,—almost as a fox,— 
and beyond a doubt that is their lead- 
ing trait. The same subtle power must 
therefore be brought into play by their 
would-be cxterminators. A case has 
been known where two of a band of sev- 
eral would make their presence known 
at the front of a farm house, and while 
they were thus diverting attention to 
themselves the remainder were playing 
havoc amongst the pens in the rear. 

Coyotes as arule act in unison, four, 
six, and sometimes a dozen of them; 
and what is also of great importance, 
they know a man. That is, they know 
the scent of a man, and shrewdly avoid 
anything that has the suspicion of a 
trap. 

It is the custom of the coyote to 
sleep by day and prowl the country in 
search of sustenance by night. But it 
is very much like the human being in 
this respect and holds itself in conform- 
ity to no strict code of rules. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it follows 
the dictates of its stomach to a consid- 
erable extent. 

To track these creatures to their lair 
is next to an impossibility. They live 
in holes, in rocks, and under trees, and 
they are careful not to return when fol- 
lowed. The most feasible method of 
destroying them with the gun is to lie in 
wait and catch them on the prome- 
nade. 

In selecting a route for its evening 
stroll the coyote shows an intelligent 
partiality to that part of the earth’s 
surface that lies near to where eggs are 
laid. It is not by any means a fastid- 
jous animal, and bestows equally alarm- 
ing attention on all kinds of such prop- 
erty of the cattleman and other ranch- 
ers as has the misfortune to be animate. 
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A well stocked barnyard, without the 
usual accompanying rattle of chains and 
fretful growls, or an unprotected flock 
quietly resting on the hillside, is the 
coyote’s day-dream and _night-hunt. 
But for our ragged-haired friend it is 
fast becoming a Utopian dream. The 
State is up in arms once and forever to 
rid the country of this modern plague. 
The sentiment of the California farmer 
toward the thieving coyote is bitter, in- 
expressibly and relentlessly bitter. 

As in the case of the proverbial cat, 
there are more ways of exterminating 
the coyote than one. The gun is a slow 
and tedious process. Poison answers 
the purpose much better, and brings 
fourfold the results. 

The method of using poison requires 
extreme caution throughout. First of 
all, you need one or two pounds of 
strychnine, and also some kind of fresh 
meat with which to bait it. Game may 
answer the purpose; but beef liver is 
above all others preferable, as being the 
most seductive and also the safest to 
handle in preparation. When near a 
settlement of any kind, or wherever 
such a thing is possible, the hide of a 
newly slaughtered cow or sheep is to be 
secured for the purpose of forming a 
“drag.” In fact the fresh hide of some 
kind of an animal sufficiently large for 
the purpose is indispensable to this 
method of destruction, whatever loca- 
tion you may be in. 

To form a “drag’’ is very simple 
when you have the requisites and know 
just how to go about it. A spot is se- 
lected some quarter of a mile or so 
from the camp, to which place you 
carry the hide, and there start to drag 
it slowly over the ground, with the 
flesh side down, in a circle. If you 
have a horse or burro this is no very 
difficult task, and you may without 
much exertion continue the circle 


around your camp, always taking care 
to remain a fair distance from it as the 
suspicious nature of the coyote will not 
permit it to venture very close to a 
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new camp unless in cases of extreme 
hunger. 

But it is advisable to complete your 
work as you goalong, so having started 
the “drag’’ you proceed to cut up the 
liver or other bait into small pieces of 
about one or two inches square, taking 
the precaution to handle it with the 
fingers as little as possible. Now 
comes the art of the whole business. 
Neatly to make a short, deep incision 
in one side of the square chunk of 
meat, press the slit open as you hold it 
between the thumb and forefinger, pour 
in a few grains of strychnine, close the 
cut sides together in the same way, and 
then pin them together by means of a 
twig or whittled skewer long enough to 
allow the pointed end to be thrust into 
the ground, and thus leave the bait 
lifted on the end of the skewer, two or 
three inches from the ground,—is con- 
sidered a trick worth knowing. 

There is seldom any difficulty after 
the first experiment. The main thing 
is to see that the strychnine is not, by 
the breath or through a bruise or a 
scratch, taken into one’s own system. 
For this reason crystallized strychnine 
is safer than powdered.» The great 
beauty ofa liver bait is likewise here 
shown, as its peculiar adhesive proper- 
tics enable the aperture to be more 
tightly closed than in the case of other 
material. 

The bait thus properly arranged 
must be placed along the route of the: 
“drag” at intervals of every few dozen 
yards, or according to the prospective 
size of the circle. It’ is sometimes a 
wise provision to have a small fire, and 
slightly to cook the bait after it is ar- 
ranged on the stick, so as to destroy 
any scent of human flesh that-may be 
upon it from handling. But this is only 
necessary when your field of action lies 
near to a well settled country where 
the wary coyote has learned by many 
a sad lesson to be cautious of anything 
that bears on it the touch of his equally 
shrewd enemy, man. 
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The philosophy of all this is very 
simple and natural. The coyote, being 
in the vicinity of human abodes in the 
hope of picking up something astray, 
scents the “drag,” and ere long he is 
chasing that phantom supper round the 
circle, when in the course of our inten- 
tion he comes across the bait, and with- 
out any reverential pause to thank his 
good luck, gobbles it. Not more than 
another hundred yards are got over be-_ 


fore that coyote is a very sick animal, 


with something as near approaching to 
a fit as anything ever looked. After 
slightly recovering and crawling an- 
other few yards he is seized with the 
second and fatal spasm, and is pretty 
sure to die right there and then. 

Ten to one he is not alone in that 
feast of folly, there being perhaps half 
a dozen more as indiscreet. It is prob- 
able that several different packs of coy- 
otes will run over that ‘‘drag” during 
the self-same night, and should they 
still find bait or attempt to devour their 
dead companions, there will be the 
same dismal results. The country 
round camp will be spotted next morn- 
ing with disappointed and defunct coy- 
otes, but this will only bring a heartless 
smile of satisfaction to your face as you 
figure up how many dollars that means, 
at five for each scalp. 

The law requires attached to the 
scalp the ears and nose of the destroyed 
coyote. The. rest of the skin it is not 
necessary to preserve for the purpose of 
securing the bounty, but -they can be 
saved until there are enough and then 
shipped East or to almost any fur dealer, 
where they will realize all the way from 
fifty ‘to seventy-five cents each. 

There is little or no danger to be an- 
ticipated from any ferociousness on the 
the part of the coyotes,as they but very 
seldom voluntarily attack a human be- 
ing. The great risk is from careless- 
ness on the part of the hunter himself. 
Extreme precaution is necessary in 
handling the carcass,°as every drop of 
blood from it is in a way poisoned. In 
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the event of bruised or scratched hands, 
a pair of rough gloves are efficient safe- 
guard. 

Other good ways may in future be 
devised whereby to lure the coyote to 
the fatal bait without the aid of the 
rather cumbersome and not always con- 
venient hide drag. A little close ob- 
servation and experiment may result ina 
more simple and equally potent method. 

For instance :—Some years ago dur- 
ing a few months sojourn in the back 
country of the southern part of Cali- 
fornia it came within my notice that the 
odor of fried onions possesses remark- 
able attraction for the coyote. Whether 
there is a natural and scientific reason 
behind this, or whether it was merely 
a strange coincidence, I cannot say, but 
sure enough it happened that every 
night our party cooked onions with sup- 
per we were bored the night long with 
the weird, dismal howl of numerous 
herds of coyotes that flocked around 
from every direction. The suggestion 
is certainly worthy of further experi- 
ment. 

The scalps secured, the next thing 
is to know something regarding their 
proper disposition. The law prescribes 
that the slaver of the coyote go before 
any person authorized to administer 
oaths, and present the scalp and sub- 
scribe to an affidavit showing the time 
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and place such animal was killed, which 
scalp and affidavit may be deposited 
with the clerk of the board of supervis- 
ors of the county in which such coyote 
was taken. A certificate, showing the 
number of coyotes killed and amount 
due on them at the rate of $5 per scalp 
is then given to the exterminator, which 
certificate may be sent to the State 
Comptroller for payment. No scalp is 
entitled to redemption if not taken from 
a coyote killed within the boundaries of 
this State and by the person presenting 
it; and the law also prescribes that the 
scalp be presented within three months 
after the date of capture. 

After the necessary documents rep- 
resenting them have been issued, the 
scalps are burned; for while the law 
knows nothing of the beautiful theories 
of transmigration or re-incarnation, still 
it knows, probably by hard experience, 
that unless the evidence be transmuted 
into abselute unrecognizability, these 
defunct coyotes have a disagreeable 
knack of resurrecting themselves and 
sending in their scalps for second pay- 
ment. 

Of course California does wrong in 
thus anticipating even the possibility of 
chicanery on the part of her citizens 


and officials in high places; but then 
the law is everywhere unpleasantly 


skeptical and suspicious. 
C. B. Sedgwick. 
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A MIDNIGHT TRYST. 


‘THERE is your new home. I wish 
I could tell you that it is less cheerless 
within than its exterior would seem to 
indicate, but I cannot.” 

With such an _ introduction, it is 
scarcely strange that the old house 
loomed up before me in the gray twi- 
light like the grim shadow of some im- 
pending fate. My heart, already down, 
sank a few degress lower; but I said 
nothing; I only scanned the weird- 
looking old place that was probably to 
be my home for an indefinite time to 
come. It was a rambling structure, 
built of rough gray stone, nestling close 
under a beetling cliff that towered above 
it, a dark and awe-inspiring background. 
The house would have been a unique 
study for a modern architect; it had 
evidently been erected in _ install-’ 
ments without any preconceived plan, 
and wings, additions, and brusque: look- 
ing gables, cropped out in the most un- 
expected places. 

There was no denying that it was a 
picturesque old pile, yet lonely beyond 
expression. Nature seemed to have 
taken a contract to furnish an isolated 
spot for its site. It stood on the shore 
of a little bay or inlet on the south- 
western coast of California. The beau- 
tiful little sheet of water, with a rocky 
islet in its center, lay like a silver horse- 
shoe within the rugged, precipitous 
shore that circled about and almost sur- 
rounded it, and the only available build- 
ing place within the semi-circle was at 
one side, where the shore sloped gently 
from the base of the cliff to the water’s 
edge. This slope, which could have 
been made into the loveliest lawn im- 
aginable, was defaced with the re- 
mains of an ancient fruit orchard, whose 
decrepit trees, covered with scale and 
moss and half smothered in a growth of 
suckers and weeds, looked !ike a bat- 


‘talion of skeletons risen in piteous re- 


volt from some neglected graveyard, 
and added tenfold to the dreariness of 
the scene. 

I looked back along the solitary, 
half obliterated wagon road by which 
we had come, skirting the shore of the 
bay, and a shiver of indefinable dread 
ran over me as I put into words the 
question in my mind. 

“Ts this road the only outlet from 
here to the valley beyond ?” I asked. 

“ The only outlet for a conveyance,” 
answered my companion, “ but there is 
a footpath over the cliff that cuts off 
three fourths of the distance.” 

“And Mrs. Castro lives alone in such 
a place as this?” 

“Yes; at least, she has until quite 
lately. In fact, you will find her alone 
now, | think. For several years after 
the death of her husband she lived all 
alone, from choice; but of late her 
health has been failing rapidly, and she 
has tried at various times to find some 
one to stay with her. Thus far she has 
not succeeded, and—pardon me —if 
she ever does find any one willing to 
remain with her, it will be either an 
utterly homeless and friendless waif, or 
else a very brave little woman.”’ 

His quizzical glance as he said that 
almost called a smile to my trembling 
lips. | 

“You certainly cannot place me in 
the latter category,” I answered; ‘“‘I am 
not a bit brave.”’ 

‘* No, I should think not,” he agreed, 
with conviction. ‘We do not look for 
bravery in miniature editions.” 

“But I am poor and friendless enough 
to make me glad to find almost any 
kind of a home,” I added. 

By this time we were at the door, 
and he was helping me to alight. What 
a big, grand looking specimen of man- 
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hood he was, and how easily he lifted 
me to the ground. But he paused sud- 
denly at my last words, and looked 
into my eyes. A wave of feeling had 
swept across his fine, rugged face, 
breaking it into the softest, sweetest ex- 
pression imaginable. 

“Poor and friendless,’’ he repeated 
after me. ‘Il too have known what it 
is to be poor and friendless, sg there is 
a bond of sympathy between us. Ke- 
member my name, Robert LaRocque, 
and when you need a friend —” 

He was interrupted by the opening 
of the house door. Turning, I beheld 
a tall, white-haired old lady standing in 
the veranda. Advancing with me, my 
companion said :— 

‘Aunt Mary, this is Miss Arbuckle, 
the young lady you are expecting from 
San Luis Obispo. The man you sent 
to meet her at the station drank so 
freely he was scarcely in a condition to 
be trusted with the care of a lady, so I 
came instead.” 

Mrs. Castro thanked him very briefly 
and coldly, which prompted me to put 
more warmth in my thanks than I 
should otherwise have done. I thought 
it odd that she should allow any gentle- 
man who had done her a service, much 
less her own nephew, to depart without 
an invitation to enter her house. Mr. 
Lakocque probably noticed my surprise 
and perplexity, for the smile he gave 
me as he lifted his hat and turned 
away, spoke volumes. 

I would fain have turned to watch 
his departure, for his unexpected kind 
words had left a warm spot glowing in 
my desolate heart, but the keen old 
eyes of my employer were upon me, as 
she abruptly bade me enter. I followed 
her into a large, low-ceiled apartment, 
with old-fashioned furnishings, and a 
huge stone fireplace at one side, in 
which crackled a bright little fire; for 
although the season was June, well ad- 
vanced, the breeze blowing in from the 
sea was growing chill as twilight deep- 
ened. 
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Greatly to my astonishment, I had 
barely crossed the threshold when Mrs. 
Castro turned, grasped both my hands, 
and demanded ,— 

“What was he saying about 
when I opened the door?” 

I was so taken aback by the oddity 
of the question and her manner that for 
an instant I scarcely knew what to say; 
then I answered,— 

‘He was not speaking of you at all 
just then; he was only telling me his 
own name.” 

She scrutinized my face for a.moment 
keenly. 

‘‘T believe that is the truth,” she 
said slowly, ** but if he was only telling 
you his name he Was very impressive 
about it.” 

The latter charge was undeniably 
true, and I did not attempt to answer 
it. She dropped my hands as suddenly 
as she had taken them, and lifting a 
lamp from a table, requested me to fol- 
low her. We passed from the room 
into a wide, low corridor, lined on 
either side with doors, all closed, and 
with branching passages that reverber- 
ated with hollow echoes of our footsteps. 
as we advanced. To me that corridor 
seemed to have no end, for when we 
finally came to what seemed to be the 
end of it, | found it was only a turn at 
right angles, and there it still stretched, 
dim and shadowy, as far ahead of me 
as I could discern. But right in the 
elbow of the angle my conductor paused 
and flung open a door. 

“This is your room,” she said, going 
in and putting the lamp down on a 
table. Then, transfixing me once more 
with her keen eyes, she added, ‘ Now 
you are wondering why I have brought 
you past so many rooms to this one.” 

I admitted that she had correctly 
divined my thought, and she laughed, a 
shrill chuckle that echoed in the corridor 
outside and set my nerves on edge. 

“Tf you are going to wonder and 
speculate about everything you do not 
understand in this house, you will soon 
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be daft,” she said, “ but in this instance 
it suits me to explain. I give you this 
room because it is next my room, and 
I want you near me. See, that door 
connects us, and here is a bell over 
your bed by which I can summon you 
at any time of night, if one of my spells 
comes on.”’ 

“Spells?” I echoed  inquiringly. 
Again she gave me a piercing glance. 

“ Didn't he tell you about my spells?” 
she demanded. 

‘‘If you refer to Mr. LaRocque, no, 
he did not,” I answered briefly. 

‘‘Hymph! then he has more sense 
than I gave him credit for,” was her 
comment. 

‘Do you have ‘spells’?” I asked, 
pronouncing the mysterious word with 
a slight tremor of voice I could not 
quite control. 

“Yes,” she answered laconically. 
‘‘ But we will talk of that later. Make 
ready for tea now; I will await you in 
the living room.”’ 

She left me and went out to traverse 
that long corridor without a light. | 
shivered, from sheer sympathy; then 
closed my door and proceeded to ex- 
amine my room. A few minutes later, 
having arranged my simple toilet, | 
went out, lamp in hand, and scampered 
down the corridor to the door of the 
living room, which I found | slightly 
ajar, with my employer’s withered old 
face and glistening eyes showing in the 
aperture. 

“Are you a coward?” she asked, in 
a tone that suggested a sneer. 

‘“T—IJT—am afraid I am not very 
brave,’ I faltered, I will try not 
to be so timid when I have had time 
to get a little acquainted with this odd, 
rambling old house.”’ 

‘‘T hope you are not a coward,” she 
said. ‘You have not seen a third of 
the house yet, and there may be times 
when you will have to go to its remot- 
est corner, alone, at dead of night.” 

That sounded cheerful, and had a 
fine effect on my already shaken nerves. 


I said nothing, but followed her along 
another corridor, evidently a twin to 
the first, until we arrived at the sup- 
per room, another spacious, low-ceiled 
apartment, opening off the _ kitchen. 
Here a small table was spread, if not 
abundantly, at least with a sufficiency of 
wholesome, palatable food. 

“T believe I understood from your 
letter that you are not an experienced 
cook,’’ remarked Mrs. Castro, as we 
seated ourselves. 

I replied that I never had done any 
cooking, but would be willing to learn, 
if she cared to teach me. 

“As a general thing I shall not re- 
quire your help in the kitchen,” she re- 
plied. ‘I shall give you the care of 
the rooms; but you must at least learn 
how to make bread, tea, and coffee, as 
there may be times occasionally when 
you will have to prepare your own 
meals.”’ 

When we had finished our repast 
she again took up the lamp, and led the 
way from the room. 

“]T know you are tired,’’ she said, 
‘but there is something I must show 
you and explain to you tonight; to- 
morrow may be too late.” 

Again we traversed the two long 
corridors, but this time we did not 
pause at my chamber door; my guide 
passed on around the angle, and I fol- 
lowed closely, afraid to loiter a moment 
in the shadows that’ lurked behind. 
Presently our way was barred by a 
heavy wooden door, but Mrs. Castro 
produced a key, unlocked it, and we 
passed through into a large, square, un- 
furnished apartment, of very primitive 
finish, the rough stone walls being un- 
plastered, and showing merely dim 
traces of having been at some remcte 
period treated to a coat of whitewash. 

‘“ Now we are in the old north wing,” 
said my companion in the peculiar 
hushed tone that we- instinctively use 
in a death chamber. “It was built by 
some Spanish ancestors of my husband, 
away back in the forties,’’ she went on. 
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‘*It is so old, and so many have lived 
and died within its walls that I can al- 
ways hear whispers and footsteps when 
I come here alone. But your presence 
breaks the spell; I hear nothing now; 
do you?” 

I shook my head, but glanced fear- 
fully behind me. The old lady gave 
me a half scornful glance and went on 
in silence, passing from room to room, 
all of which were empty, dusty and 
musty with age and long disuse. At 
length we emerged intoa hallway and 
approached a rude staircase, which we 
ascended, to find ourselves in an attic 
corridor close under the roof. 

At the head of the stairs was a high, 
narrow slit of a window, through which 
I caught a flecting glimpse of stars in a 
blue sky. They twinkled reassuringly, 
like the pleasant eyes of old friends, 
but my guide gave me no time to con- 
template them. The corridor, like those 
down stairs, seemed interminable; but 
it did end at last ina wall, in which 
there was a window reaching almost to 
the floor. Mrs. Castro set the lamp 
down on an old chest, undid the fasten- 
ings of the window and swung it open. 
A whiff of night breeze came in, and | 
knew that just beyond that window lay 
the peace and beauty of the outside 
world. But the aperture looked. un- 
fathomably black and forbidding until 
Mrs. Castro held out the lamp and bade 
me look outside. I obeyed, and was 
surprised to find the bristling wall of 
the cliff towering skyward, only a few 
‘feet away from the window. Then she 
called my attention to a narrow foot- 
path cut in the solid rock, starting just 
beneath the window and winding away 
around a crag, to the left. 

‘“ That trail leads upward and over 
the cliff,’ she explained. “It was 
made many years ago, when this part 
of the house was first built. In those 


days it was used as a secret outlet to 
the valley, during the early territorial 
troubles; and later, it served as a con- 
venient short cut for 
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passing to and from the vineyards and 
orange groves in the valley. But the 
estate gradually dwindled away until 
when it came to my husband there was 
but one small vineyard left, and he was 
obliged to tend that himself, with the 
He made ita 
rule never to leave the vineyard alone, 
day or night, and stayed there himself 
every night until midnight, at which 
hour he would put the man on watch 
and come home across the cliff by 
this path. The’ window was always 
kept locked, and for twenty. years it 
was my nightly task to come* here at 


midnight and admit my _ husband. 
There is no other way of reaching and 
entering the house from the cliff. 


Think of it! For twenty years, every 
night, regularly as clockwork, sick or 
well, I never failed to be here when he 
tapped for admittance. Well, when he 
was lying on his deathbed he called.me 
one day and said: ‘ Mary, I am going 
to die; but I shall not leave you; I 
shall watch over you and guard the 
vineyard. I shall come across the 
cliff every night just the same, and you 
must be at the window, dear; you 
must not fail me, for though invisible 
to you, 1 shall always be there.’ 

“I promised him; and ten minutes 
later he was dead. They tried to per- 
suade me afterward that he had been 
delirious when he asked that of me. I 
knew better. He has been dead seven 
years now, and never a night have I 
failed him yet. But of late, since my 
spells have grown worse and more fre- 
quent, | am haunted with the fear that 
some night one of them will come on 
near midnight, and keep me from com- 
ing here. That is why I dare not stay 
alone any longer. I must have some 
one to come here in case it ever happens 
that I cannot perform the sacred duty. 

“Now you understand why I have 
brought you here and told you all this. 
Put your hands in mine, look into my 
eyes, and let me see if I can trust you.” 

lor what seemed to me a long min- 
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ute she held my shaking hand and gazed, 
not into my eyes, but straight ‘rough 
them, down into my very soul. Then 
she drew a deep breath of relief and 
released me. 

“ You will do,” shesaid. “ You area 
foolish, timid little creature, but I be- 
lieve you would not betray a trust. 
Now examine the window lock, to be 
sure that you understand it, and mark 
well the rooms and passages as we re- 
turn, so you will have no trouble when 
the moment comes.”’ 

She locked-the window, took up the 
lamp, amd we began to retrace our steps. 
I felt as if I were walking in my sleep, 
held by some horrible nightmare, and 


. longing toawaken. But not even when 


I was at last alone and covered up 
snugly in a comfortable bed, could I 
throw off the spell of horrgr that held me, 
or arrange my thoughts rationally and 
connectedly. I tried to think what | 
should do, and to decide whether or not 
I could remain in so uncanny a place as 
that old house seemed to be. But at 
length, worn out physically and men- 
tally by the trials and excitements of 
the day, I gave up the problem and 
sobbed myself into a troubled sleep. 
Some hours later I awoke suddenly 
with a distinct impression that some 
sound, like the closing of a door, or the 
moving of a piece of furniture, had 
aroused me. | lifted my head from my 
pillow and listened intently, The sound 
was not repeated, but I heard muffled 
footsteps in the corridor. They passed 
my door and went on toward the o!d 
wing. I sprang from my bed and ran 
into Mrs. Castro’s apartment. A lamp 
burned dimly on the stand, and one 
comprehensive glance showed me that 
she was not in the bed northe room. My 
first thought then was that she too had 
heard the footsteps, and had gone out 
toinvestigate,and I was trying to nerve 
myself to follow her when the sonorous 
tones of an old clock in the corridor 
rang out in the stillness. Involuntarily 
I counted the strokes,— one, two, three, 


four, and on up to twelve. Midnight! 
All at once it flashed upon me that the 
footsteps I had heard were those of the 
strange old woman herself, going to 
keep her midnight tryst with her dead 
husband. Ugh! A shiver convulsed 
me, and I darted back into my own 
room, leaped into bed, and drew the 
covers up over my head; then lay still, 
trembling and listening, till I heard the 
soft, cautious steps returning. They 
paused an instant at my door, and I 
knew she was listening to learn if I had 
been disturbed; but I kept still, and she 
passed on and entered her own apart- 
ment. Soon all was silent again, save 
for the beating of my own heart, as I 
lay there and reflected upon my strange 
position,— alone in an isolated country 
house with a semi-lunatic! I thought 
of the ‘‘spells she had spoken of, and 
wondered why she had not alluded to 
them in the letter that engaged my ser- 
vices. 

Should I leave on the morrow and go 
back to the old toilsome life behind the 
counter in a city shop? Too well I 
knew that if I did, my already weakened 
health would soon break down utterly. 
I had hoped for so much from this change 
to a quiet country home, and now my 
hopes were dashed to the ground. 
“ Truly,” I thought, “it is a dreadful 
thing to be an orphan girl and friend- 
less in this world.” 

Friendless? That word recalled a 
thought of Robert La Rocque, and 
again I heard his voice, with its under- 
tone of compassion and_ tenderness: 
‘I too have known what it is to be poor 
and friendless, so there is a bond of 
sympathy between us.’’ 

How drearily long it seemed since 
there had beena bond of sympathy be- 
tween me and any other human being : 
not since the grave had closed above 
my mother. And now —should I ever 
see Robert La Rocque again, I won- 
dered. Possibly not, as some estrange- 
ment seemed to exist between him and 
his aunt, and he apparently did not visit 
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at the old house. But the memory of 
his noble face and sympathic words 
would never leave me. Even now it 
was soothing my disordered nerves, and 
beneath its influence I once more fell 
asleep. 

When I again awoke the light of 
day was creeping in at the unwary 
edges of my window curtains, and as I 
drew up the shades I saw the little bay 
and the surrounding heights bathed in 
a glow of morning sunlight. It wasa 
scene to gladden the heart of an artist, 
and for a moment I tried to lose myself 
in it—to forget where I was and all 
the disquieting experiences of the pre- 
vious night. There is something bra- 
cing and reassuring in the face of 
Nature bathed in sunlit water and 
sparkling with smiles. Feeling com- 
forted and strengthened in some inde- 
finable way, I dressed and went out of 
my room, resolved that I would at 
least stay a few days and see how 
things turned out. 

Even the long, gloomy corridor was 
not so very ghostly now, though there 
were still too many lurking shadows, 
and [I could not bring myself to like 
the grim, unsocial look ‘of the many 
closed doors. I made my way at once 
to the breakfast room, where I found 
Mrs. Castro awaiting me. The mo- 
ment I came into her presence I felt 
the chill and oppression of the night 
returning upon me. I could not ac- 
count for it. The sun was still shining, 
the birds singing ; what had gone with 
my cheerfulness so suddenly? I did 
not realize then, as I have since, that it 
was simply the influence of a morbid, 
superstitious spirit over a sensitive and 
sympathetic nature. 

After a silent meal my odd employer 
suddenly waxed sociable, and showed 
me over the rooms that were to be my 
special charge, explaining in detail the 
duties I would be expected to assume. 
They were so few and so light that had 
I not retained a vivid remembrance 
ef that interview in the attic, I] should 


have wondered why I had been em- 
ployed at all. 

Finally Mrs. Castro conducted me to 
her chamber and showed me a bottle 
containing some black-looking medi- 
cine, charging me carefully as to the 
quantity that constituted a dose, and 
how to administer it in case a ‘‘spell”’ 
ever came upon her so abruptly as to 
leave her no time to take the medicine 
herself. 

‘Hitherto I have always managed 
it,’ she said, “ but I have had several 
narrow escapes lately, and now I am 
going to rely on.you.” 

“It may be as well then to give me 
some idea of the nature of your dis- 
ease,’ I suggested. 

‘Epilepsy,’ she answered briefly, 
and abruptly changed the subject. 

In the afternoon I went for a short 
stroll on the shore, and could have 
enjoyed it thoroughly but for the op- 
pressive stillness of the place. Even 
the little birds of the morning had 
withdrawn to shady nooks on the heights 
above, and their sweet voices were no 
longer discernible. The water was as 
motionless as a sheet of glass, and 
every shadow lay sharply outlined on 
the white sand. I had sought over the 
old place for a dog, or even a Cat, 
before setting out, but had found no 
living creature but some rats ina cellar, 
and they had scampered. away to their 
burrows under the cliff at sight of me. 

A week later I was tempted into try- 
ing another stroll. A gentle breeze 
was blowing in across the bay, and the 
movement and murmur of the water 
was soothing and inviting.” I went 
down to the water’s edge and followed 
the fluted sand for some distance, until 
a chump of graceful, drooping willows 
mutely invited me to a seat in their 
shade. But a pile of mossy bowlders 


intervened, and in passing around them 


I came upon the figure of a man, lying 
at full length on the sand. He started 
up at my sudden appearance and doffed 
his hat. It was Robert LaRocque. 
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His face lighted up, and he advanced, 
holding out his hand. 

‘Your eyes tell me that I am recog- 
nized and not altogether unwelcome,”’ 
he said, adding, as he shook hands with 
me, “ You poor little lonely thing, 
I suspect you would be glad to see me 
were [ an alligator, sunning myself 
here on the sand.”’ 

“ Yes,” I answered truthfully: “1 
should; that is, if you were a peaceably 
disposed alligator. But then you know 
there are comparative degrees of ,glad- 
ness. 

“Does that mean that I am a degree 
more welcome than the alligator would 
be?" 

“ Yes, because you can talk to 
me. 

“ Thanks for the permission,” he said. 
‘Sit down here in the shade and let me 
begin, for this is what I have come for. 
I was here last evening at sunset, 
hoping tosee you. I knew that sooner 
or later you would come out here to 
get away from that ghostly old trap for 
a while.” 

We sat down together on the sand, 
and I knew, in a vague, unquestioning 
way, that the beautiful water, the cliffs, 
the sky, and the sunshine, were a thou- 
sand times more beautiful to me than 
they had been ten minutes ago. But 
I only said,— 

“Do you then stand in such awe of 
the ‘ghostly old trap’ that you will not 
venture within its walls to see your 
aunt?” 

‘Has Mrs. Castro admitted to you 
that [| am her nephew?” he quickly 
asked. 

[ answered with a smile and negative 
shake of the head. 

‘1 thought not,’ he said. “I am, 
however, her nephew by marriage; her 
husband was my mother’s brother. 
But for nearly seven years past Aunt 
Mary has refused to recognize the rela- 
tionship. When her husband died it 
came to pass that there was a heavy 
mortgage on the old house and the 


little that remains of the once magnifi- 
cent estate. It was speedily foreclosed 
and the property sold, and rather than 
see it go out of our family, and have 
my aunt turned out of her old home, I 
sacrificed some far more valuable prop- 
erty that I might buy it. But some- 
how, Aunt Mary’s mind, already cloud- 
ed with grief, disease, and superstition, 
could not comprehend the legal process 
that robbed her of the ownership of 
her home, and instead of feeling grate- 
ful for what I had done, she conceived 
the unreasoning idea that I was in 
league with her imaginary cnemies, 
and had ‘feathered my own nest, as 
she forcibly expressed it. 

‘“T would have made her a deed of 
vift of the property at once, in order 
to clear myself in her eyes, were she 
capable of taking care of it; but she is 
not. I cannot tell what turn her aberra- 
tion may take, nor how soon she might 
become the dupe of some sharper. So 
she lives in the old house, upon the 
‘evenue arising from the vineyard, and 
is so completely ‘monarch of all she 
surveys’ that I dare not set foot in :ay 
own house.”’ 

He smiled, and added in a lower 
tone, “I have always regretted this 
state of affairs, but never felt it an 
actual hardship until now.”’ 

I looked out across the water, and 
there was a moment’s silence, then he 
said 

“ Now tell me of yourself. Do you 
think it possible to remain with my 
aunt ?”’ 

“] cannot tell just yet,” I answered 
“T am trying myself, to see. In day- 
light, when the sun is shining, and I 
can get glimpses of the outside world 
I think it may be possible; but when 
night comes, and she locks me in with 
herself and her ghosts,— OQ, it is dread 
ful!” 

“IT know it. is, poor little girl,” he 
said, reaching out his hand and laying 
it over mine with an involuntary motion 
of sympathy. 
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‘Has she —have you— been in the 
attic of the north wing yet?” 

I shuddered. ‘“ Yes, the first night 
I came.” 

‘Then you know her worst hallucina- 
tion,— her notion that she must open 
the attic window every night at mid- 
night to—to—” 

He hesitated, and I finished the diffi- 
cult sentence for him. 

“To admit her husband’s spirit. Yes, 
I know that.”’ 

“T am glad,’ he said. “I feared 
you would take French leave when you 
found that out, as all her other com- 
panions have; and that is why I am 
here. I want a promise from you that 
you will not go away without seeing 
me; because if you did, I might lose 
sight of my little new friend forever. 
But if you have borne the test of the 
attic window, I imagine you will stay. 
You made a mistake the other day 
when you told me you were not brave.” 

“Wait,” I said, ‘‘don’t draw any 
rash conclusions. ‘There is one service 
she has proposed to exact from me 
that if the test ever come will determine 
the quality of my courage.” 

“What is the service?” 

[ told him all that had passed in the 
attic. As I went on I felt his fingers 
tighten about my hand. When I had 
finished he muttered fiercely:— 

‘The old witch!’’ Then in a soft- 
ened tone: “I wish there was some way 
in which I could come between you 
and all this unpleasantness. I am half 
tempted to come and take up my abode 
in the north wing. She would have 
spasms about it I suppose, but it is my 
own house,—I have the right. I would 
keep bachelor’s hall, and would not in- 
terfere with her in any way; and it 
might make a difference in your feel- 
ings.” 

‘A difference!’’ I cried eagerly, “ it 
would make all the difference in the 
world! Do you think you cow/d man- 
age it?”’ 

He smiled at my earnestness. 
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“TI think I might,” he answered; 
then added, with that peculiar dropping 
and softening of the voice I had never 
known in any one else, ‘*Why, little 
friend, men have ded for such as you.” 

At that instant I heard a shrill, 
cracked voice calling from the house, 
“ Miss Ar—r— buckle!" 

I sprang up. 

“She is calling me; I must go,” I 
said hurriedly. “ But— you we// come 
and live in the house ?”’ I added, un- 
willing to go without the comfort of 
that assurance. 

“T will,” he answered. ‘ But it will 
take me some little time to arrange for 
it, possibly a week; then some day I 
will have my effects quietly carried 
over the cliff, you will open the attic 
window for me, and before Aunt Mary 
suspects our design I will be snugly 
ensconced in the old north wing, the 
very stronghold of the ghosts.”’ 

‘But how am I to know when to 
open the window for you?”’ I asked. 

“Meet me here tomorrow at this 
hour, and we wiil arrange that.” 

With a hurried goodby we parted, 
and I went to the house. Mrs. Castro 
was on the veranda, and I could feel 
that she was scrutinizing me keenly as 
I approached. I knew that my cheeks 
were flushed and my eyes sparkling 
with an excitement not wholly attributa- 
ble to exercise, and I was scarcely sur- 
prised when she asked,— 

‘Whom did you meet, Miss Ar- 
buckle?” 

met your nephew, Mr. LaRocque,”’ 
I replied. 

Her thin lips tightened, and a grim 
look of displeasure came into her face; 
but she said no more, and I began to 
hope that her opposition to her nephew's 
presence in the house might not take 
any very aggressive form. 

The rest of that day and the evening 
went by like a dream to me, and the 
next day dawned, beautiful and promis- 
ing. But alas for human calculations! 
As soon as I came into Mrs.Castro’s pres- 
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ence | saw that something was wrong 
with her. She was looking and acting 
strangely. Her face had assumed a 
bloodless, ashen hue, and her eyes at 
times startled me with their wild gleam 
and a peculiar rolling motion that she 
was apparently unable to control. To 
My anxious inquiries she would make 
no reply, except by an impatient shake 
of the head. But when I arose from 
the breakfast table she followed me from 
the room and grasping my arm, whis- 
pered hoarsely, “ Do not leave me !” 

I said, “ Mrs. Castro, you are not 
well; come to your room and lie down.” 

She offered no resistance, and I led 
her to her own room and induced her 
to lie down. When I brought the bot- 


tle of black medicine she shook her’ 


head decidedly; so I put it away again. 
‘ Don't leave me!” she whispered once 
more; and I seated myself in an easy 
chair beside her. _I wondered if these 
symptoms indicated the approach of a 
“ spell,” and finally I asked her; but she 
lay with closed eyes and made no re- 
sponse. 

As the day wore on and there was no 
visible change in he? condition, | began 
to wonder how long my tedious vigil 
was to last. Once or twice I tried get- 
ting up quietly to withdraw, but each 
time she opened her eyes with a start, 
and repeated her one command, “ Don't 
leave me!”’ 

As the hour drew near at which I 
was to be at the shore to meet Robert 
La Rocque,!I grew so anxious and nerv- 
ous that I could scarcely sit still. Once 
more I tried to steal away, only fora 
few minutes, that I might- at least let 
him know the cause of my detention; 
but again she stopped me, and I sank 
back in despair and spent the long, 
golden afternoon in picturing hinv wait- 
ing for me in vain beneath the willows. 
Not until twilight was falling did my 
patient show any signs of improvement; 
then she suddenly opened her eyes and 
cxpressed a desire for some tea. 

As I went to prepare it, I glanced 


anxiously out toward the shore; but 
darkness was settling down, and I knew 
that he had given me up and gone away 
long before. I could only comfort my- 
self with the reflection that he would 
certainly be there again on the morrow, 
and then surely I would not fail him. 

After having tea Mrs. Castro seemed 
so much improved that when ten o’clock 
came I, at her suggestion, went to my 
room, she promising to ring for me if 
she experienced the slightest change for 
the worse. 

It wasa calm, beautiful, moonlit night, 
and I stood at my window for some time 
gazing down upon the shimmeringbosom 
of the little bay. It was with a half 
reluctant feeling that I at length drew 
down the shade and went to bed. I 
was weary, however, with my long watch, 
and soon fell asleep. 

Ting—a—ling—ling—ting ! 

I awoke in the very act of starting 
up. The bell at the head of my bed 
was ringing violently. I sprang out, 
threw on a loose flannel wrapper, put 
my feet into woolen slippers, and was 
in the next room in a moment. 

An awful spectacle confronted me, 
Mrs. Castro was in the thoes of an 
epileptic fit,and had either tried to rise, 
or been thrown from the bed by the 
violent contortions of body and limbs 
she was undergoing. There she lay 
upon the floor, purple face, frothing 
lips, and rolling, bloodshot cyes telling 
of the agony she was suffering. 

For one moment | stood appalled; 
then I darted to the medicine chest, 
brought out the black bottle, prepared 
a dose with shaking hands, and tried to 
administer it. But her teeth were set 
rigidly together and her convulsions 
were so dreadful that I spilled half the 
medicine, and was obliged to adminis- 
ter a second dose. Scarcely had I suc- 
ceeded in doing so when she suddenly 
sprang half erect, pointed to the door, . 
and shouted in my face :— 

Widnight! The attic window! 

She then fell back upon the floor 
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lifeless! Her eyes glazed, her limbs 
greW still and rigid, and I knew that I 
was in the presence of death,—all 
alone, in the presence of death! 

As if to add to the horror of my posi- 
tion the thought came to me that I might 
have caused her death with that second 
dose of medicine. Possibly I had not 
spilled as much of the first dose as I had 
thought, and —O God! the second may 
have been too much! She had cau- 
tioned me so carefully as to the quan- 
tity! A cold perspiration started from 
my every pore; I trembled until my 
limbs could no longer support me, and 
I sank to the floor near my poor victim. 
At that instant the old clock in the hall 
began to toll the hour of twelve, and 
her last words came back to me. 

I sprang up. If I had killed her, 
surely the least I could do now to atone 
was to hold sacred her dying command. 
With a fearful parting glance at her 
rigid form, | grasped the lamp in my 
hand, ran out inté the corridor and sped 
away toward the north wing. 

But when I came to the door at the 
end of the corridor it was locked, and I 
had forgotten the key. I remembered 
that I had seen Mrs. Castro put her 
keys away in an old cup on the pantry 
shelf, explaining that it was the last 
place any intruder would think of look- 
ing for them. I hurriedly retraced my 
steps, making my way to the pantry, 
and searched for the cup; but as there 
were many cups, all more or less alike, 
some time elapsed. before, in my ner- 
vous excitement, I found the right one, 


and as I flew back along the corridor I | 


looked at the clock and saw that it was 
a quarter past twelve! I could not re- 
strain a fearful glance at the door of my 
employer's chamber. 

It seemed as if everything worked 
together to retard me, for when | began 
trying the keys in the corridor door the 
right one evaded me every time until I 
had tried them all. But at last I had 
it, it turned in the lock, and I was 
through the door and speeding on my 
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way among the untenanted rooms of 
the north wing. 

But were they untenanted? She 
had not thought them so; she had 
heard voices and footsteps when she 
came there alone. Even Robert La- 
Rocque had called the house a “ghostly 
old trap.” True, he had made light of 
the ghosts, but that was in broad day, 
in human companionship, and at a safe 
distance from the house. Were he 
here now, in my place, with the blood 
of a fellow creature on his head— 
Hark! Somewhere in the rooms be- 
hind me I heard a sound! What it 
was like [I could not stop to think. 
That it was a sound, and made by 
some other agency than by my move- 
ments was enough to spur me into wild- 
est flight. 

When I reached the stairway I fairly 
flew up the worn and hollow steps. A 
vlow of moonlight fell through the nar- 
row window at the top and shamed my 
dim lamp into insignificance. On I 
sped, only slacking my speed as I ap- 
proached the dreadful window. What 
my nervous strain had been through 
that ordeal | can find no words to ex- 
press; but it seemed to culminate now 
in an overpowering faintness, as I 
nerved myself to open the window. 
Mechanically I set the lamp down and 
undid the fastenings; whereupon the 
sash swung in, as though pushed by 
invisible hands, and a damp, chill cur- 
rent of air struck my face ere I could 
step aside. 

Then came the question, must I gp 
back? Why not go forward, out and 
away, over the cliff,— away, away for- 
ever from that charnel house of hor- 
rors! 

Was it a sound, or merely a sensa- 
tion, that caused me to turn my head at 
that instant and glance over my shoul- 
der? The corridor was long and shad- 
owy, but my eyes pierced its gloom, 
and far away, in the narrow patch 
of moonlight at the head of the stairs, I 
saw a figure standing, gray-haired, rigid, 
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deathlike; clothed in white, and glaring 
at me with eyes that burned through 
the intervening shadows and seemed to 
demand recognition. 

“« Mrs. Castro!” 

With a wild shriek, I lost all self- 
command and dashed headlong out of 
the window, right into the arms of a 
dark figure outlined there against the 
cliff. Then the strain was ended; I 
knew no more. | 

When I came back to consciousness 
the stars were twinkling above me, and 
the moonlight lay in mellow glory all 
around. I was lying on the cool green 
grass, but somebody's arm was _ half 
supporting me, and somebody's hand 
was tenderly bathing my temples with 
a wet handkerchief. When I tried to 
rise, a voice not unfamiliar spoke to me 
soothingly — 

‘Lie still, litthe one; you are safe, 
you have nothing to fear.”’ 

My head sank back and there came 
a feeling of the sweetest rest and se- 
curity. But only for a moment, then 
the terrible events of the night swept 
back upon me, and springing up, I 
cried, excitedly ,— 

“Your aunt is dead!”’ 

Dead!’ he repeated incredulously. 
‘Why, what do you mean?” 

I told him as coherently as I could 
all that had occurred, not even sparing 
myself when confessing to that second 
and unauthorized dose of medicine. 
Long before I had finished, his arm was 
again supporting me, for I could 
scarcely stand. — 

“Tittle one, it is all a mistake,” he 
said; ‘“‘a most unfortunate mistake on 
your part, and it has frightened you 
nearly to death. Aunt Mary is not 
dead ,— no, don’t look at me like that. 
I repeat, she is not dead; I myself saw 
her at the stair-head, for I was just out- 
side the window, and I assure you she 
was alive, and is probably by this time 
dressing herself to come in search of 
you. What you mistook for death was 
just the usual and desired effect of the 
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medicine you administered. She always 
lies as if dead after taking it for twenty 
or thirty minutes, then suddenly starts 
into life-and activity. She ought to 
have explained all this to you. While 
you were searching for the keys and 
wrestling with the lock of the corridor 
door, the medicine was working its 
will upon her; and when she recovered, 
her first thought was of the attic win- 
dow. She followed you, you saw her, 
and—you know the rest; or rather, 
you can guess that when you sprang 
out of the window it was my arms that 
received you and brought you up here 
to this little spring where I could get 
water to revive you. Now, do you feel 
better ?”’ 

“Are you——certain about her?” I 
gasped. 

“Just as certain as I am that the 
moonlight is shining on your beautiful 
hair,’ he answered, resting his hand 
lightly on my head. The relief was too 
great for my powers of self-control; I 
sank on the ground and burst into tears 
of thankfulness. 

“Here, I can’t stand this!” he ex- 
claimed, and ere I could divine his in- 
tention he lifted me in his strong arms 
and went slowly and carefully down the 
steep trail. Arriving at the attic win- 
dow, he placed me on the broad sill and 
held me there as if I had been a child, 
while he peered into the corridor. 

The lamp sat where I had left it, and 
the corridor was deserted. Suddenly 
it occurred to me to ask him how he 
came to be on the cliff at that hour. 

“Fate, child, fate sent me here,” he 
answered, with a smile. “When you 
did not come to the shore in the after- 
noon I feared that something was wrong; 
I knew you would not fail me if you 
could help it; I thought Aunt Mary 
must be ill; so I hastened home and 
began moving some of my household 
gods up on the cliff, and when night 
came the thought occurred to me to 
come over and watch to see if Aunt 
Mary opened the window at midnight 
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as usual; thus | could learn if she were 
ill. I think it must have been a heaven- 
sent inspiration, for had | not been 
here something dreadful might have 
happened to you. You might have 
fallen over the cliff!”’ 

[ shuddered. His arms tightened 
about me; his warm breath was on my 
cheek; my whole being thrilled, as the 
harp-strings respond to the touch of the 
master. But I remembered the time, 
the place, the very peculiar circumstances 
of our acquaintance, and witha supreme 
effort I resisted his strange, sweet power. 

“Let me go now, please,’ I said, 
“but O, come with me down stairs; | 
am afraid to go.” 

Instantly his manner changed; he 


lifted me over the sill and sprang 
through after me. At that momenta 


weak old voice reached us from the foot 
of the stairs, ‘‘ Miss Ar—r— buckle! ”’ 

“Come,” he whispered, “I believe 
that the moment is favorable for a bold 
stroke; I am going to change my tac- 
tics.” 

So we went boldly along the corridor 
and down the stairs together. At the 
bottom the poor old woman, white- 
faced and tottering, stood awaiting us. 
When she beheld her nephew she 
started, then tried to look grim and 
turn her back upon both of us, but a 
sudden dizziness came upon her, and 
she would have fallen had not my com- 
panion supported her. 

“Poor Aunt Mollie!” he murmured 
gently; and she lect him lead her slowly 
to the living room, where he started a 
cheerful little blaze on the hearth and 
did all he could to make her comfort- 
able. Finally he turned to the silent, 
stern old woman and said in his frank, 
impressive way,— 

“Aunt Mary, after this night’s work 
I shall not leave you two women alone 
longer; I am going to move into the 
north wing and take care of you.” 

She arose abruptly and stood facing 
him, a queer, broken look in her face, 
half smile, half sob, and when she spoke 
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there was an odd, new undertone of soft- 
ness in her voice. 

‘‘No, Robert,” she said, ‘‘ 1 claim the 
right to move into the north wing; you 
and Miss Arbuckle can have this part 
of the house.” 

I felt the hot blood flame up to my 
face; I saw him turn quickly and look 
at me; I could not bear it; I sprang up 
and confronted the old creature. 

‘‘What do you mean?” I demanded. 
Then for the first time, I saw a sweet, 
natural smile on her face. She tottered 
toward me, took my hands, and an- 
swered :— 

“Forgive me, dear; I meant no 
wrong. Of course you will move with 
me into the north wing tomorrow, but 
the little birds have told me that you 
won't stay with me long.” 

She turned away and went toward 
the door. Mr. LaRocque started for- 
ward to assist her, but she waved him 
back. When I would have followed 
her he softly closed the door and shut 
me in. 

“Come to the window, 
see the new day dawn.” 

As he spoke he drew aside the win- 
dow curtains, and the soft gray light of 
early morning crept into the room. 

“Come,” he repeated, as I hesitated 
and trembled. There was that in his 
eyes and voice that warned me, but he 
stood still and waited, and — I went. 

“A memorable night is gone,” he 
murmured, ‘“‘and I hope —I sope amem- 
orabie day is dawning.”’ 

Surely never before was there such 
light on sea or land as that sunrise. 

Today as I stand by that selfsame 
window, I see a lovely, flower-lit lawn 
sloping down to the water's edge, where 
a pleasure boat rocks invitingly, and 
the grand old cliffs mirror themselves in 
justifiable pride. 

Aunt Mary has a handsome suite of 
rooms in her beloved north wing, and 
peace and happiness have an abiding 
place in the picturesque old house be- 
neath the cliff. 


’ 


he said, ‘‘and 
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“BY HIM WHO SLEEPS IN PHILAE.” 


I. 


MORNING is breaking over the island 
of Philae. What a_ stillness reigns! 
Not a sound disturbs the solemn silence 
of the scene, no glad tones of awaken- 
ing birds herald the approach of ** Day, 
the Mighty Giver.’’ The river, broad 
and deep, glides by with noiseless flow. 
No lightest breeze stirs its smooth sur- 
face, or sways the branches of the state- 
ly palm trees. All around is solemn, 
silent; the very air seems filled with 
expectation of some dread event. 

lar to the East, over the jagged 
crests of the Arabian mountains, the 
first faint gleam of dawn appears. A 
ray of brilliant light flashes upon the 
topmost peak, which sparkles like some 
distant watch-fire. Then all at once a 
thrill of life, almost joy, seems to pass 
through the land of Philae. Through 
the dark groves there sweeps a gen- 
tle breeze, swaying the trees with quiet 
motion. Slowly the bright beam of 
light creeping down the mountain side 
is lost amid cavernous clefts. The 
breeze in Philae’s grove dies out. The 
trees are still. A profound, an impen- 
etrable gloom closes in the land. 
Again, the highest points of the somber 
mountains flash forth in dazzling light, 
and hope revives at Philae. Light 
ripples, born of the breeze, ruffle the 
river's surface, and the birds faintly 
twitter in the grove. Slowly, as before, 
the radiant light fades away from the 
mountain’s brow down the steep ravines, 


'** By Him who Sleeps in Philae” is the most 
sacred of the old Egyptian oaths, and refers to 
Osiris, the god of light and darkness, good and 
evil. ‘This sketch is divided into three parts. The 
first typifies nature’s response to the powers of light 
and darkness, good and evil; in the second part is 
given the legend of Osiris; and the third part con- 
tains a description of the beautiful temple of Philae, 
where the sacred remains of the god were by some 
supposed to be buried. 


and Philae seems wrapped in eternal 
night and silence. 

Suddenly the whole sky is ablaze 
with light. Above and from behind 
the mountains spreads a perfect sea of 
color. Heaven itself seems to have 
opened and poured down its ‘eternal 
wealth of glory.’’ From peak to peak 
the color flashes, flooding the lesser 
heights between as it leaps from point 
to point. The sharp, rough outlines of 
the long mountain reaches are lost in 
the warm glow of light, melting, blend- 
ing into one complete harmony of 
color. The entire eastern sky seems 
to be on fire. Higher and higher rises 
the great orb of day, and now his head 
is pillowed upon the mountain’s crest, 
and now he sails through the sky tri- 
umphant and serene. 

And Philae! See how life and hope, 
dead but a moment ago, have sprung 
into being! No longer wrapped in 
darkness and gloom, the place is radiant 
with the light of day. Through the 
widespread palm-grove the wind plays 
and dances. The trees toss their 
branches, the birds are; on the wing, 
pouring out their morning songs in 
sweetest notes. The river is white with 
merry waves and sparkles with gleams 
of light. 

What does it all mean, this solemn 
silence, these sudden flashes of light, 
the awakening hope at Philae —hope 
awakening only to die out and revive 
again? It is the old, old story of the 
struggle between the powers of light 
and darkness, good and evil, and all 
nature awaits the issue in breathless 
silence. 

Ages and ages ago, while yet gods 
dwelt upon earth, this same contest was 
fought by Him who lies at Philae. 
Within the holy precincts of the great 
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temple upon this island lie the sacred 
remains of Osiris, the God of Good. 
In the presence of these divine relics 
what place can better answer to the 
deep significance of all such struggles ? 
Each returning day the ancient fight is 
typified, and nature as_ before stands 
still and trembles. 


FAR away, where the joyous waters 
of the Nile meet the Ocean’s mighty 
tide, dwelt Osiris the holy one, with 
Isis his tender wife and Horus their be- 
loved child. Upon a lovely lake, bor- 
dered by beautiful flowers and over- 
hanging trees, glided many golden 
boats, bearing hither and thither merry 
parties of pleasure seekers. The day 
was softandcalm. Nota cloud marred 
the exquisite blue of Egypt’s sky. 

In the fairest of all these vessels, un- 
der a canopy of lotus flowers, whose 
heavy scent made fragrant the air 
around, reclined the gentle Isis, while 
near her stood Osiris with ivy-crowned 
head. The boat glided mysteriously 
along, as if moved by unseen hands, 
while the young Horus at the helm 
guided its course, now out into the sun- 
light, now near the shore, where cool 
shadows lie. Ever and anon from some 
small vessel passing by, floated a chant 
of peculiar beauty in honor of the God 
Osiris, while flowers were strewn before 
his vessel’s prow. All was fair and 
beautiful. 

Suddenly a terrific peal of thunder 
resounded through the air, followed by 
another, and yet another. Then up 
from the horizon spread a cloud so 
dark,.so dense, that the very earth 
trembled at its coming. 

Quickly placing wife and child with- 
in another boat, Osiris waited alone the 
dread event. With head thrown back, 
eyes flashing, a divine radiance emana- 
ting from his person, he stood a very 
god in mien and look. He knew the 
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sign of that dark cloud; he felt his su- 
preme hour had come. The cloud 
swept on, the air grew heavy, the 
sloom increased; yet still he stood im- 
movable. Lightning gleamed _inces- 
santly, peal after peal of thunder shook 
the air, but he stirred not. 

Then from the shore arose a terrible 
shout, and into the lake plunged a form 
so hideous that the waters quivered 
with horror as he stalked along. A 
moment, and Osiris the Good was in 
mortal conflict with Typhon, broth- 
er, his bitterest enemy, the God of Evil. 

Suddenly there was a quick gleam of 
light, a sound of splashing water, and 
Osiris, dead, fell into the mourning 
waters of the lake. Then from the 
shore arose such a wail of woe as had 
never before been heard upon earth. 
Isis, tearing her hair and beating her 
breast, followed by her weeping maid- 
ens, rushed wildly from place to place 
searching for the lifeless form of her 
beloved husband. Horus alone stood 
proud, stern, determined. Within his 
soul, he foresaw his future struggle with 
this same deadly enemy, and knew that 
he should conquer. 

After days of weary search, it was 
revealed in a dream to Isis that the 
river had taken in charge the dead 
body of Osiris, and had borne it beyond 
his enemy's reach to some distant 
shore. Thither Isis repaired, and with 
stately ceremonial she and all her fol- 
lowers bore the sacred form back to 
Egypt. With songs and dances they 
performed the funeral rites, and loving- 
ly buried the god deep within the 
earth. 

But the dread enemy followed fast 
and, sweeping down upon his lifeless 
prey, tore the body from its grave and 
scattered it in fourteen pieces over the 
land. A ceaseless wail went up from 
the land of the Nile. With indefatiga- 
ble patience Isis again sought her hus- 
band’s body, and recovering it bit by 
bit, buried it far beyond the power of 
the hated Typhon. Then was Osiris 
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restored to life, and with his beloved 
Isis became ruler over the kingdom -of 
departed spirits. 


Il. 


THUS runs the ancient legend, and 
there are many versions to this curious 
story. It is one of the most complex 
of all Egypt’s strange religious myths. 
By the common people, no doubt, it 
was accepted purely and simply as it 
was told; but the intelligent priests 
saw far deeper into its inner meaning. 
By some he was thought to typify vir- 
tue, which, although often overcome by 
evil, in the end is conqueror. Again he 
typifies the ‘‘ motive power in all fertil- 
izing moisture,” and is called the Nile. 
Isis, the receptive, is the earth. Ty- 
phon is the scorching, wilting heat, 
which destroys everything. By some 
he is represented as the everlasting 
light — the Sun. 

Legend places the burial ground of 
the god at Abydos. Later his sacred 
remains were transferred to Philae, and 
there laid in the temple “ dedicated to 
Osiris, to the memory of Isis, and the 
worship of Horus.” No more fitting 
spot than this beautiful island could 
have been chosen for the tomb of the 
great god. Its seclusion insured its 
safety from the ruthless hands of the 
invader, and_the still more depredating 
hands of the explorer. So the priests 
bore their precious burden here, and 
celebrated their daily mysteries in his 
honor. 

The island of Philae is not large It 
is shaped like an old Egyptian shield. 
Curiously formed mountains look down 
upon it and sand slopes lead up to it. 
The river curves away to the south in 
a broad sweep, while to the north can 
be seen many small islands, with the 
foaming cataract beyond. There are a 
number of ruins upon the island of 
comparatively modern date, but the 
most important is the great temple. 
This is one of the most beautiful temples 
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in Egypt, and the keynote to its spe- 
cial beauty lies in its exquisite propor- 
tions. It is small, indeed, compared 
with the wonderful temples of Karnak 
and Luxor, but it surpasses them both 
in its perfect form and grace, which 
give it a lightness resembling the Gre- 
cian temples. It was probably erected 
in the reign of Nectebanos I, who 
lived about 367 B. C. Additions were 
made later by the Ptolemies. 

All Egyptian temples are built by 
kings, not for public worship, but in 
honor to themselves, as tokens of their 
own piety, and with a view of ob- 
taining favors from the gods. As a 
sufficient indication of this, one has but 
to observe the decorations of these 
temples outside and in. All the in- 
terior walls are covered, from floor to 
ceiling, with countless pictures, repre- 
senting the king as adoring one or more 
deities, bringing gifts, or soliciting some 
special favor. Upon the outside walls 
are depicted battle scenes. The king, 
the central figure, towers far above his 
army, for by physical size the ancients 
indicated intellectual as well as regal 


superiority. Sometimes the king, sin- 
gle-handed, fights against a host of 
enemies. Now we see them flying be- 


fore his relentless strength, and now 
captive they bow their trembling heads 
beneath his avenging sword. 

Although the wonderful exploits of 
the king were undoubtedly purely fic- 
ticious, arising from the simple credulity 
and admiration of his devoted subjects, 
in the battles themselves we. can trace 
historic truth. Were it not for these 
remarkable pictures so well preserved 
in Egypt’s temples and monuments, 
history would not now be so rich in 
its knowledge of that ancient people. 
The cartouches of the_kings reveal to 
us the dynasties of remote empires, in 
long succession. We become familiar 
with the tactics of Egyptian warfare, 
and more than a glimpse is afforded us 
into their social customs, religiou- cer- 
emonies, and commercial pursuits. 
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The strict conventionalism in Egyp- 
tian art did not permit the sculptor any 
freedom in his carving of human fig- 
ures. They are stiff and unnatural, a 
type of the race rather than individual 
portraits. Animals, however, are finely 
executed and true to nature. Many of 
these reliefs are richly colored and very 
spirited. They are a peculiar feature in 
Egyptian art. They are called ‘ coilana- 
glyphics,’’ and are hollowed out instead 
of raised, so that the picture repre- 
sented is on a level with the wall upon 
which it is carved. Similar reliefs are 
found in Assyria, so that they seem to 
belong to primitive art. , 

And now let us enter the great Tem- 
ple of Philae. It stands at the south- 
ern end of the island. First we come 
into a courtyard, curiously irregular, 
and bordered on each side by a colon- 
nade. That on the right is merely an 
open corridor. That upon the left 
leads into a series of small chambers 
like cloister-cells. Before us stands 
the pylons that lead into the second 
court. These pylons are another of 
the characteristic features of Egyp- 
tian art. In form they resemble trun- 
cated, pyramidal towers, and they 
stand at the entrance of all temples, 
flanking the sides of the portals. In- 
side they are dimly lighted, and one 
ascends to the top by means of dark 
stairways. From their heights flags 
were unfurled, and by night, when 
quiet brooded over the land, priests, 
well versed in astronomical lore, stud- 
ied the heavens, brilliant with countless 
stars. Upon the pylons of Philae 
colossal reliefs are sculptured. At first 
they seemed to be as intact as the py- 
lons themselves, which look as if only 
yesterday the last stone had been set 
in place. The figures are, however, 
sreatly mutilated, the human-headed 
deities being almost all disfigured. 

And now, passing through the pro- 
pylon, we enter the second court. On 


the east stands an open colonnade. In 
front is a second pylon. 


Upon the 
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west is a small chapel protected by a 
row of Hathor-headed columns. It is 
gloomy and dark within this chapel; 
one can scarcely see the reliefs upon 
the smoke-blackened walls. This small 
structure was built by Ptolemy Euerge- 
tes II, and is dedicated to Hathor, the 
nurse of Horus. Upon the outside 
screen we see representations of the 
infancy, and the physical and mental 
growth of Horus. Farther on, upon 
another wall, is found a copy of that 
curious inscription known as the famous 
Rosetta stone, which sets forth the vic- 
tories of Ptolemy V, “the Ever-Liv- 
ing,’ the Avenger.’ 

And now, going through the second 
propylon we find ourselves within the 
portico, the wonder and delight of all 
travelers in Egypt. It has been fre- 
quently photographed, but no picture 
can give an adequate idea of its real 
beauty. The walls are covered with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. The ceiling is a 
mass of curious paintings, and the cap- 
itals of the columns are so varying in 
form and color that the place is almost 
bewildering in its beauty. These capitals 
are imitations of the papyrus, the 
graceful lotus flower, and the tall, 
straight palm branch. The tints are 
soft and harmonious, resting the 
wearied eye as it strives to take in all 
this wonder. It seems almost impos- 
sible to realize that the Egyptian col- 
umns, here so finely proportioned that 
they give an air of lightness to the en- 
tire portico, could have originated in 
that heavy square cut pier of which 
specimens remain in the tombs of Beni- 
Hassan. | 

It was a slow development. At first 
only the four square corners were 
fluted, then it grew into an eight-sided, 
finally a sixteen-sided shaft. Later 
the artist, observing the beauty of the 
lotus flowers and their easily adapta- 
bility to artistic effect, imitated them, 
and thus we have the capital of the 
lotus buds, so famed in Egyptian art. 
Then followed imitations of other 
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plants. In all Egypt there can be no 
finer illustration of these columns than 
here at Philae. 

Entering the central door of the por- 
tico, we stand in the interior part of 
the temple. Here there are nine or 
ten small chambers and halls, which 
lead into the sanctury. The sanctuary 
itself is dark and small, containing an 
overturned altar. Dark passages wind 
in and out between the thick walls of 
the interior part of the temple. Below 
can be seen gloomy vaults entered 
only by means of trap doors. 

The most important chamber of the 
temple is that dedicated to Osiris him- 
self. The priests alone were permitted 
access to this sacred place. It lies 
at the bottom of several steps upon the 
roof, a dark little cell about twelve 
feet square, and it is approached by 
a narrow passage from below. The 
walls are covered with pictures of 
shrines showing the mummification and 
resurrection of Osiris. His body is 
divided in many pieces as told in the 
legend. Upon one shrine we find an 
arm, upon another a foot, and upon a 
third his head.’ This cell is the final 
place of interest in the temple, and we 
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descend from the uneven roof through 
mysterious passages into the sunlight of 
quadrangles and colonnades below. 
What this beautiful temple must have 
been in its days of glory, when the 
priests performed their sacred rites, we 
can dimly imagine. So mysterious was 
the worship of ancient Egypt that none 
but the priests and kings witnessed the 
entire ceremony. The common people 
unless especially privileged were never 
allowed beyond the hypostyle hall. Re- 
ligion was in the hands of the priest- 
hood. Occasionally, on high feast days, 
some part of the ceremonies took place 
in the more open courts. How impres- 
sive must have been the sight of a pro- 
cession of richly clad priests, chanting 
the ‘‘ Lamentations of Isis,”’ and bear- 
ing under a magnificently decorated 
canopy the sacred boat soon to be 
launched upon the sacred lake! How 
the liquid tones of music must have re- 
echoed through the long rows of col- 
umns, and how in deep humility and 
profound obeisance must the people, 
so little accustomed to this sight, have 
bowed their heads. So great, so pro- 
found was the reverence paid by all to 
“ Him who sleeps in Philae.” 
Alice Stdney Morison. 
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lI. A WARNING. 


“SHAME! Shame! Thrice shame!’’ Hear an indignant cry, 
Against you sordid Dives of the towns, 
That let your herders burn and your dull clowns 

Hew the Sierras’ grandest forestry. 


I of the mountains loudly cry you shame. 
Is there not gold enough in your hard grip, 
But you with sacrilegious hands must strip 
These temples old where God first set His name ? 


Before -your hirelings rise the pillared pines 
In majesty of swerveless rectitude ; 
Like sages old and tried that brood 

On wisdom, past the unrest of the times. 


Less lofty, but with more of grace, the firs 
Spread forth their velvet branches tipped with light, 
And wind-kissed aspens quiver, glad, despite 
The frowns of gnarled and wrinkled junipers. 
Behind — one dreary waste from ax and flame !— 
The clown-hands strike, but you, you guide the blow. 
What care you that a barren, ashy woe 
Leaves hill and vale in gaunt and naked shame; 


That frightened deer fly panting from the change ; 
That burned are nests where songsters chirped and cooed ? 
You care not. What is lost? A little wood,— 

And now your sheep (‘“* Goe/d, man!”),at last have range! 


No. Pity will not move. Then fear, instead, 
Arouse you to withhold your grasping hands! 
How is it that none of you understands 

He calls a doom on his devoted head ? 


Look here! The mocking of the sand’s hot glare. 
Well, once the whole year here the waters laughed, 
Here, hourly, man or beast refreshment quaffed ;— 

The springs, unbared, are shrinking back! Beware! 


The rivers that your darling commerce bear 

Are nourished at the wilderness you burn ; 

Take heed! Take heed! The hand you raise shall turn, 
And from your tightening grasp your gold-bags tear. 


F. W. Reed. 
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Il. THE DRYAD’S DEATH. 


THE Dryad is dead, the lovely child, 
Dear demi-goddess of the trees, — 
She was so tender, and fair, and mild, 
As gentle and sweet as the evening breeze. 
Lo, once she did dwell 
In the green solitudes, 
In the sweet mountain dell 
Of the hoary woods, 
A creature as airy 
As lissome and gay 
And bright as a fairy 
And sunny as day,— 
But now she is gone, gone, gone away! 


Her thoughts were ever good and kind, 
Fond, unseen serving was her delight; 
She would come to the wanderer from behind, 
Who had lost his way in the wood at night, 
And silently glide 
By his side in the shade, 
And unperceived guide 
Through thicket and glade, 
Over fen and moor 
Past the wild wolf's lair 
To the hermit’s door, 
And leave him there, 
Then happily to her bower repair. 


She loved all peaceable, toiling men. 


‘She would oft from the somber woods emerge 


On the craggy, green projection, when 


Night came, and, there from the forest's verge 


On the valley look down 

Where the village lay, 

On the bare-footed, brown 

Chubby children at play. 

Or later at night 

When the candle-light shone 

Krom the windows bright, 

She stood there alone 

And smiled a blessing on every one. 


Yet not alone in the woods was she, 

Her sisters numbered a countless throng ; 
lor a Dryad was housed in every tree, 

And at midnight you might hear their song, 
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Subdued and low 
Like lover’s vows, 
As they rocked to and fro 
On the topmost boughs, 
Bedecking their hair 
With oak leaves green. 
And often their fair, 
Vivid forms were seen 
Like flashes to pass 
Among the trees, 
As they played on the grass 
With witching ease 
By the light of the moon, 
Till the early dawn 
Alas, too soon . 
Broke over the lawn, 
And in a twinkling they all were gone. 


But alas, she is dead, the lovely girl ! 
Before her tree the woodchopper stood, 
The stupid, impious, barbarous churl,— 
A tree to him was but so much wood. 
His ax he drove 
Into the bole, 
The stroke it rove 
Her trembling soul. 
With thundering crash 
The oak fell prone, 
The fatal, rash, 
Dull deed was done, 
lor there she expired with a gentle groan. 


But the sylvan vandals ravaged on, 
Until the wood with its templed gloom 
And sacred organ-rushings was gone, 
And a thousand stumps marked each a Dryad’s tomb. 
Then awful Jove 
Thundered loud his wrath 
Krom his throne above : 
“T will mark their path 
With ruin and death, 
With summer drouth, 
Like the simoom’s breath, 
From the torrid south. 
The hurricane’s blast 
Unhindered shall blow, 
Leaving, when past, 
Subversion and woe, 
The flood shall rush down, 
From the melting snow, 
On the sleeping town 
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In the vale below. 
The storm like chaff 
Shall drive them away, 
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And the heavens shall laugh, 


Both night and day, 
At their folly and fear 
And their direful need. 
Year after year 
This shall be the meed 


For their sacrilegious, brutish deed.” 


RECENT VERSE. 


Two volumes by James Whitcomb 
Riley have been issued during the past 
six months. One of these is the O/d- 
Fashioned Roses, published in London 
and made up of selections from his 
other books; and therefore not calling 
for special attention here. The second,’ 
however, is by far the most remarkable 
piece of work that has yet come from 
his pen and also one of the most re- 
markable books of the year. 

It is a drama in verse, and is so un- 
usual and peculiar in matter and in 
treatment that it leaves the reader ina 
state of real bewilderment at first as to 
whether on the whole it is really sane and 
good or a particular species of very 
arrant nonsense. 

The only safe standpoint for judg- 
ment is to look at it as a product of 
pure fancy. The scene is laid in fairy- 
land, and there is the old plot of the 
wicked queen who conspires against her 
husband and his son by another wife. 
There is a wicked spirit attendant on 
the queen called Jucklet, who is a Sort 
of Puck and furnishes the humor of 
the play. There is a singing spirit who 


‘Old-Fashioned Roses. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Longmans, Green, & Co.: London: 1891. 

The Flying Islands of the Night. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co.: 
1892. 
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cannot talk except to music, the usual 
double set of lovers, and the necessary 
complement of other characters, to bring 
the conspirators to grief and make al 
happy at the end. 

What gives the strangeness of atmos- 
phere is that Mr. Riley has seen fit not 
only to invent his characters but also 
their surroundings even tothe names for 
birds and plants and clothes. The 
effort of course was to reach a status of 
absolute unreality; but the result at 
times is childish and uncouth. Such 
lines as the following have no counter- 
part in English, unless it be in the 
classic “Jabberwocky” of Lewis Carrol. 

Thy hair 
Sown with such gems as laugh hysteric lights 
From glittering quespar, guenk, and plennocyath,— 


What sings the breene on the werthing-vine ? 
Their song, to me, is the same as mine, 
And the tweek on the bamner-steim ? 
As mine is the same to them,-—to them, — 
As mine is the same to them. 


The teeper twitters Dwainie! — 
The tcheucker on his spray 
Teeters up and down the wind 
And will not fly away: 

And Dwainie!— my Dwainie! 
The drowsy oovers drawl 

But Dwainie hides in Spirkland 
And answers not at all. 
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Things like this undoubtedly carry 
one out of the usual run; but it takes a 
steady concentration of mind on the 
author’s purpose, to keep up the feeling 
that there is anything besides nonsense 
in it. 


On the other hand, there is much of 


the play that is free from this blemish 
and peculiarly rich in legitimate poetic 
fancy. Thesongs scattered through the 
different scenes are especially musical 
and ofa high order of merit. Spraivoll, 
the good genius of the piece,monopolizes 
these. When she first appears, before 
she is seen her voice floats before her 
singing : — 


When kings are kings, and kings are men,— 
And the lonesome rain is raining! — 

O who shall rule from the red throne then, 

And who shall covet the scepter when — 
When the winds are all complaining ? 


When men are men, and men are kings, 
And the lonesome rain is raining, 

O who shall list as the minstrel sings 

Of the crown’s fiat, or the signet-ring’s, 
When the winds are all complaining ? 


And again :— 


The mist of the morning, chill and gray, 
Wraps the night in a cloud of spray; 
The sun is crimson blot; ‘ 
The moon fades fast, and the stars take wing; 
The comet’s tail is a fleeting thing,— 
But the tale of love is not. 
Then wake! O wake! 
For the sweet song’s sake, 
Nor let my heart 
With the morning break! 


There is little that is sentimental in 
most of the poem. These unreal peo- 
ple are moved by the ordinary passions 
and tribulations, but somehow there is 
a light-heartedness about it all that 
renders active sympathy unnecessary. 
Perhaps the most earnest feeling is 
found in the wraith song :— 


I will not hear the dying word 
Of any friend, nor stroke the wing 

Of any little wounded bjrd,— 
love is the deacdest thing! 


I wist not if I see the smile 

Of prince or wight, in court or lane,— 
I only know that afterwhile 

He will not smile again. 


The summer blossom at my feet, 

Swims backward, drowning in the grass,— 
I will not stay to name it sweet — 

Sink out! and let me pass! 


Dead weeds, and husky-rustling leaves 
That beat the dead boughs where ye cling, 
And old dead nests beneath the eaves,— 
Love is the deadest thing! 


A volume by a local author which 
came too late for notice with. its class 
under last month’s title, is 7he ater 
Poems of Anna Morrison Reed.’ It is 
several years since the author issued 
her earlier poems, and during this 
period she has gathered some thirty 


titles for the present volume. Many of 


the poems are occasional, written for 
celebrations and memorial gatherings, 
and like almost all such verse not 
strictly within the pale of criticism. 
The others are for the most part short 
lyrics, reflecting the honest sensations 
and impressions of a warm and sensi- 
tive nature. There is a marked im- 
provement in style over the earlier 
work, and a better peetic touch. The 
best poems are the ones entitled 
“ Browning” and ‘Her King.” The 
following stanzas will give an idea of 
the better work :— 


Between the roses of the May 
Looks out the radiant face of June; 
Blushing, she seems afraid to cross 
The threshold of the Spring se soon; 
While my heart echoes, beat for beat, 
The tread of her reluctant feet. 


Passionate languor in her eyes, 

The kiss of Summer on her mouth,— 
I love her harmony of birds,-- 

I love her soft winds of the South,— 
[ler cumulus clouds that grandly rise 
Across the sunlight of her skies. 


The Viston of Misery Hill: by Miles 


'‘The Later Poems of Anna Morrison Reed. Saa 
Francisco: }. Stuart & Co. 1801. 

Vision of Misery Hill. By Milesl'Anson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1801. For sale in San 
Francisco by William Doxey. 
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I’Anson, deals with California subjects, 
but is written by an Eastern poet whose 
memories go back to ’49. Most of the 
volume is made up of legends —like 
that which gives title to the book— 
serio-comic in their nature and refer- 


‘ring to incidents of that heroic time. 


Many ofthe serious and reflective poems 
are above the ordinary both in diction 
and in the philosophy they express. 
The best is perhaps “In Altas Sierras,” 
though there is much that is good in 
‘“Mammon’s In Memoriam.” There is 
something fine and inspiring in his 
reminiscences of the hills, the pines, 
the canons of the new E] Dorado. 


My lordly pines once more 
Breathe welcome, all and each, 
And loving arms out-reach 

To him well known of yore. 


Again prone at your feet ; 
I list the airy choirs 
Sing in your vernal spires 

Old anthems grand and sweet. 

And ©! my spirit thrills 
With far-off sound that comes 


Like roll of muffled drums 


rom out the chasm/’d hills. 


rom cafion deeps profound 
rom gulch and river-bar 
The roar comes faint and far 
()f waters seaward bound, — 
That icy bonds let loose 
10 toil for miner hands, 
In golden veins and sands, 


In mill and flume and sluice. 


° Till flows each tawny flood 
With wreck of hills replete, 
But rich in futyre wheat — 


‘rom ravage bearing good. 


The book is well printed and amus- 
ingly illustrated and will no doubt prove 
of interest to all interested in early Cal- 
iforniana. 

Six months ago a good deal of space 
was given to a review of the first series 
of poems by Emily Dickinson. It is 
somewhat to be regretted that the praise 
with which this book was received and 
its success has led to the publication of 
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another and larger volume of her work. ' 
There is in it a too evident desire on 
the part of the compiler to meet the 
demand, rather than the higher canons 
of literary taste. Had this been -the 
first volume to be issued it would have 
been remarkable and won attention and 
sympathetic appreciation. Many of the 
poems are as strong and as striking as 
any in the first series. But there are a 
large number that display so patently 
the worst faults of this unconventional 
writer —that are so devoid of rhythm 
and harmony and often so absolutely 
unintelligible in sense — that the feeling 
experienced on laying down the book 
is one of disappointment; the feeling 
one has in hearing of some littleness or 
shortcoming in a friend sincerely ad- 
mired. 

But this fault noted, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is enough in the book 
to justify a high opinion of the powers 
of the author. What could be tenderer 
or more musical than this ? 


[ should not dare to leave my frien« 
Because — because if he should cie 
While I was gone, and I —too late — 
Should reach the heart that wanted me; 


If I should disappoint the eyes 

That hunted, hunted so, to see, 

And could not bear to shut until 

They noticed me — they noticed me: 


If t should stab the patient faith 

So sure I °| come —so sure I ‘d come, 
It listening, listening, went to sleep 
‘Telling my tardy name,— 


My heart would wish it broke before, 
Since breaking then, since breaking then, 
Were useless as next morning’s sun, 
Where midnight frosts had lain! 


Very simple too but very sweet is 
‘The Battle Field:”’ 


They dropped like flakes, they dropped like stars, 
Like petals from a rose, 

While suddenly across the June 
A wind like fingers goes. - 


'Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Second Series. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros: 1891. 
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They perished in the seamless grass,— 

No eye could find the place; 
But God on his repealless list 


Can summon every face. 
« 


Living in practical solitude as she, 
did, her introspection led her to the 
most vivid realization of the meaning 
of death and immortality. The consid- 
eration of these themes must have be- 
come almost a disease with her; for 
every conceivable phase of them re- 
ceives attention in her verses. At 
times her familiar way of treating 
sacred subjects is almost grotesque; but 
never are her views morbid or tinged 
with doubt or fear. 


Let down the the bars, O Death! 
The tired flocks come in, 
Whose bleating ceases to repeat, 


Whose wandering is clone. 


Thine is the stillest night, 
Thine the securest fold; 
Too near thou art for seeking thee, 


Too tender to be told. 


EK verything in the book bears the stamp 
of her unique originality. After all, 
though, it is not this which make her work 
remarkable. It is rather, the keen vis- 
ion, the direct and forcible thought,— 
and above all her wonderful felicity of 
expression and characterization. 

Perhaps no American poet shows 
more clearly in his work his advance in 
years than Francis Bailey Aldrich. 
There is a sedateness and gravity in his 
later books that was seldom found in his 
earlier verse. It is not exactly better 
verse, but rather of a different kind. It 
deals more with the tragic side of life,— 
the heartbreaks and struggles, the cares 
and trials, that make up its pathos and 
its seriousness. His latest book' has 

' The Sisters Tragedy and Other Poems. By Thomas 


Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
1891. 
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scarcely a touch of that light-hearted 
carelessness that one ordinarily associ- 
ates with hiswork. Even in “ Thalia,” 
which has the most of the old sparkle, 
there is a tinge of the cynicism of mid- 
dle age. Aside from this regret —if it 
be a regret,— there is little to say of the 
book except in praise. All the polish 
of style, all the wealth of beautiful im- 
agery, all the felicity of terse and vig- 
orous expression, that have come to be 
expected in his poetry are present here; 
and in several of the poems the keynote 
is deeper than in any previous. work. 

Crandall’s Representative American 
Sonnets* compares very favorably with 
other such collections. There are so 
many minor poets in America who have 
written good sonnets that the task of 
the compiler must have been one of 
weeding out. There is a peculiar fas- 
cination about the sonnet that makes it 
a favorite form with dabblers in poetry. 
Perhaps this is because a small thought 
will fill the measure as well as a large 
one if the execution be but good. Per- 
haps it is because with the sonnet one 
feels more definitely the plan, and at 
particular points in the writing is able 
to stop and feel a certain satisfaction in 
the completeness up to where he has 
got. However it may be, the sonnets 
of American poets are especially pleas- 
ing, melodious, and numerous, and the 
present collection contains many names 
that are largely unknown to fame out- 
side of it. 

The book is prefaced with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the sonnet, with 
copious illustrations of the best sonnets 
by the really great poets. None of the 
selections are poor, and to the lover of 
this particular form of verse, the volume 
will prove more than usually attractive. 


by American Poets. By 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


* Representative Sonnets 
Charles H. Crandall. 
Com 


Boston: 
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THE effort to stir up war between our country and 
‘Chile has already been characterized in print as 
“* fiend’s work,” and the term is not too strong. It 
is hard to think of anything inherently more wicked 
than to strive to plunge a peaceful nation into war, 
or even to risk doing so, to sell a newspaper. If 
statements made freely by our own citizens are to be 
believed, if the Chilean courts are to be given a 
tithe of the respect that we demanded for the 
Louisiana courts in dealing with Italy, the whole 
origin of the trouble was little more than a 
sailors’ row, exasperated by hostile treatment which 
the Chileans had considerable cause to believe — 
rightly or wrongly — that their government received 
from representatives of ours. If on the other hand 
the gravest possible view be taken of the incident, 
and diplomatic adjustment of the difficulty be impos- 
sible, no talk of war ought to be made by respectable 
journals as long as arbitration is possible. There 
are occasionally things that seem impossible of set- 
tlement by arbitration, (perhaps onlv seem,) but 
this is not one of them. Our country has not yet re- 
covered from the demoralizing civic effects of our 
own war, a quarter of a century ago, and to renew 
them now would be a terrible injury to our own 
national life, which the glory of” having beaten a 
weaker nation would poorly pay for. There is no 
honor to be reaped in that field, especially by a 
nation that has already tried te pose as a peace- 
maker and guide to South America. The good 
name which is the most humiliating to lose is ‘that 
which we shouk! have with our own descendants 
and it is no mere phrase that history is impartial; the 
children of those who tossed caps in the air over the 
victories of the Mexican war and Californian con- 
quest are beginning to blash for their country when 
they read what history has to say of those successes, 
even as they blush for our victories in many an. In- 
dian war. To add another to the “list of weaker 
peoples that regard us with undying animosity and 
sense of injustice would be a poor victory, for which 
neither the contemporary world nor our own de- 


scendants would praise us. 


Iv is time that some one said a plain word in print 
about an earnest assault now in progress upon the 
standards of the San Francisco high schools. ‘These 
schools, and especially the Girls’ High School, for 
years lagged behind other high schools of the State 
in standards of scholarship. ‘The Boys’ High School 


a few years ago was on the very edge of being re- 
fused ‘‘ accrediting” by the University; and it is 
only two years since the Girls’, under a new manage- 
ment, attained to accredited rank, that is, was ex- 
amined by the State University, and pronounced 
competent to prepare therefor. This modest success 
the two San Francisco schools share with twenty- 
three others in the State, and indeed, the Girls’ 
High School is behind a number of these, being ac- 
credited only in part. However, the City Superin- 
tendent of Education now enters complaint that 
San Francisco pupils and especially the high school 
girls are overworked. He has since sent out cir- 
culars to parents to obtain corroboration of this 
opinion, and received answers which he proposes te 
make the basis of a special report directed against 
the present high school curriculum. ‘The newspa- 
pers have so far appeared impressed by his criti- 
cisms, and predisposed to accept them. 


Now this city superintendent, Mr. John Swett,as it 
chances,is the most honored veteran of common school 
education in California; a man of an honesty, cour- 
age, and public spirit, notable among the many polit- 
ical intrigues and self-seekings that shadow the rec- 
ord of city schools. But it must be added that he 
has never been cordially and altogether in sympathy 
with the higher education, especially of girls. As 
high school principal, a few years ago, he held the 
school resolutely and of conviction down to a grade 
perhaps a year behind what may be called standard 
high school grade. Some. parents, despairing of 
raising the curriculum, obtained permission to enter 
their daughters in the Boys’ High School; and so 
considerable a rush thither followed as to show un- 
mistakably how many recognized the inferiority of the 
advantages in the girls’ school, and were ready 
and able to take the more thorough work. Any 
view that Mr. Swett advocates is entitled to consid- 
eration, in that it is his view. But it ought to be 
perfectly obvious that if San Francisco girls are in- 
competent to do the work done cheerfully and with- 
out strain in every good high school in the country, 
— in twenty-five schools in our own State, of which 
but four are boys’ schools only,—then there is 
something the matter with San Francisco girls. 
Either they are stupid; or they are lazy; or they are 
badly prepared in the grammar schools; or inefh- 
ciently taught at present; or so occupied with social 
gayeties and outside cuties as to leave no strength 
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for school work; or they are not overworked. ‘There 
is no escape from one or the other of these alterna- 
tives: the time is past when any one will believe the 
general statement that girls are as girls incapable of 
bona fide high school work, and overworked by it 
everywhere the country through. Doubtless the gram- 
mar school preparation leaves much to be desired; 
if it is really below that of other towns in the State, 
it should be improved, not the high school lowered. 
If the teaching staff of the high school is not able 
to administer the ordinary curriculum of a good high 
school without making it unnecessarily hard, the 
remedy is in changing the teachers, not the curricu- 
lum. Doubtless parents allow their daughters social 
distractions quite out of place for school girls; but 
that is the handicap of high schools everywhere, and 
other high schools manage to meet it. 


THE doctrine that girls are incapable of doing 
high school work is no new one, but rather the sur- 
vival of an obsolescent one. Josiah Quincy held it 
one of his chief virtues as mayor of Boston that 
he had been abie to suppress the effort to establish a 
girls’ high school. But such sex discrimination has 
never been popular in the West, and—while it 
must underlie the complaint — the point is not made 
in words. If it were, it is probable the newspapers 
would not respond to it. The general phrase of 
‘* overwork in the schools” is the one to which they 
have echoed. 


marked to a distinguished teacher of this country: 


An English visitor is said to have re- 


‘* But after all, you are trying to do an impossible 
You are trying to educate a people who do 
There is much truth in 


thing. 
not want to be educated.”’ 
the criticism. American children have easier school 
work than those in any other highly civilized country, 
and complain more than any others. They do not 
like hard work,—a trait which perhaps they share 
with children the world over,—but unlike the chil- 
dren of other countries they do not expect to sub- 
mit to what they are disinclined to. And public 
sympathy is with them in this, as it is with the 
workman who does not like hard work. The schemes 
and ‘‘ systems” for education that obtain public 
favor are devices for spooning learning gently into 
the child without effort on his part. Books must be 
made attractive with pictures and stories, or he will 
not condescend to study them. ‘There is evidence 
that the extreme of this indolence, as found in 
fashionable girls’ schools,— where fathers pay enor- 
mous fees in the hope of having their daughters 
made into educated women without ever doing any- 
thing they do not feel like,—is turning out harvests 
of nervous invalids, to make peevish and helpless 


wives, and inefficient mothers. 


Now what is to come of all this babying the minds 
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of the young? Nature will not be fooled by any 
‘*systems.” The grave strains of the enormous 
private and public business of this country, the 
weight of its wifehood and motherhood, is going to 
slip from the shoulders of a generation brought up 
in a sterner school to those of these easy-going 
children, as surely as the years go on. The high 
school boys and girls are no babies, — théy are already 
nearing the time when mental habits become fixed and 
the chance of getting good, vigorous, willing charac- 
ters is nearly over; and they are nearing the time 
time when the demand for sound working fiber in 
them will come. ‘* The guds give all good things 
for labor”’ now as much as they ever did; there is no 
device of education that can take the. place of 
‘*buckling down and working” on the child’s own 
part. The girls in the high school are five hours in 
the schoolroom, out of the twenty-four; it is said that 
some of them—the slowest, presumably — have to 
study ‘‘ three or four hours!” out of school,—a to- 
tal of less than nine hours, diversified with every 
possible break and relief. Is this an extravagant 
time for a slow girl,-— who by fiat of nature must ex- 
pect to do more work than quicker ones if she is to 
keep up with them,—é#o put upon so serious and 
If school 


is merely an incident among many other occupations, 


important a work as getting an education ? 


three or four hours daily for recreation or home 
duties may be a narrow margin; if it is the main busi- 
ness of life during the high school years, surely not, 
as a minimum in the case of the slowest students. 
But if a school is to be so relaxed as to give even to 
the slowest a large number of hours daily for recrea- 
tion, what manner of opportunity is to be offered the 
finder of mischief for idle hands in the case of the 
quickest ones? The pace a school takes must be 
gauged to the average capacity of its pupils, not the 
slowest; the slowest will have to work harder; but 
that will not hurt them much; the quickest ones are 
the real sufferers, A large amount of daily Ilcisure 
is a very doubtful good to any young person, es- 
pecially city girls and boys, who have no means of 
healthy outdoor exercise. It means novel-reading, 
visiting, premature social gayeties, or mere dawd- 
ling, oftener than it means vigorous sport or domes- 
tic duties. If girls are not willing to work, or their 
parents are not willing to have them, they should 
not go into the high school. ‘The city should not be 
taxed to maintain schooling for those that are not 


willing to pay its cost in effort. 


China New Year. 


HONG came in one Tuesday morning laden with 
China lilies in a quaint jar, and goodies in cornuco- 


pias made of matting. These he presented me, 
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saying, ‘*China New Lear, tomollow | go?” an 
anxious look coming across his face. 

‘* Yes, [ suppose so,” I answered reluctantly; 
‘*and if you want a chicken for your feast you may 
catch one. When isyour feast,— tomorrow ?” 

‘* No, tomollow allee same Catholic Fliday, no 
eat meat, blood come, Devil he would catchee me; 
eat licee and tish. Heap big feast tonight, ve//y 
nice, chicken, duck!” 

For be it known chicken and duck seem the ideal 
of a Chinaman’s ‘‘ good time.” 

In the Chinatown great preparations are being 
made. Wagon loads of men from the ranches arrive, 
and are greeted with joyous shouts. Houses are 
cleaned, windows washed, and gay lanterns are 
swung over the doors. John himself, scrubbed and 
shaved until he fairly shines, prepares a gala cos- 
tume. 

At ten o’clock ‘Tuesday night the gongs in the 
joss house unite with the boom of bombs and crack- 
ers and the yell of Chinamen to make a noise hide- 
ous enough to scare the dreaded Devil. 

Early the next morning the table is spread with all 
the offerings to the many, many gods. Bright ban- 
ners with pictures of the divinity hang on the wall 
back of the table. <A rich cover of satin with more 
or less of embroidery, according to the wealth of the 
house, is spread on the table, and then three dishes 
of rice with tamarinds on the top, long pieces of 
gelatine, great lemons, tiny oranges, mussy pastries, 
towers of cakes, trays of confections, are arranged 
thereon, with the greatest precision. How bright 
it all was. ‘The sunshiny faces of the boys (China- 
men are all ‘*boys’’) as they stood grouped about 
io receive their guests made a glad welcome. ‘They 
were dressed in lavender, pink, brown, and green 
brocades, natty black satin caps, topped with a scar- 
let button, with satin shoes with big velvet rosettes, 
and a few men carried fans. In some corner the 
sandal wood was slowly burning and about it a few 
paper prayers (what a convenience). 

As we entered, wanting to do everything in good 
form, we tried to exclaim, ‘‘ Ging he fat toy!” It 
is said that to pronounce this properly, ‘‘ you must 
braid your hair, look cross-eyed, and put the accent 
on the ‘h’; the ‘fat toy’ is done with a rising in- 
s, New Year, 


flection.” The meaning 
good luck, make money.” 

The goodies were now passed us. Please do not 
furn up your nose,—some are delicious: limes 
cooked in sugar till crystallized, candied cocoanut 
eut in long strips, flaky and white, nuts with a 
brittle shell and a prune-like fruit inside, and pre- 
served ginger. But also there are suspicious look- 
ing edibles. A yellow substance tasting like soaped 
chips, and long slender pieces that have a lurking 


laok of candied rat-tail. 


We exchanged our cards for a red slip of paper 


awith Chinese characters written upon it, reading 


from the top down. ‘‘Santa Barbara, Wa Thing.” 
Bowing our goodby we cross€d the street to the joss 
house. 

This is up a narrow flight of stairs. The priest en 
guard at the foot says we may ascend, and that he 
is *‘ velly tired, hit ‘em gong all night.”” We would 
have had more sympathy for him if he had been kept 
awake for some other cause, but we refrained from 
saying so. ‘The gods are faring well, the table is 
loaded with ducks, chickens, barbecued pig, piles of 
rice, prayer papers, and sandalwood, placed for 
their spiritual. consumption. The whole scene is 
lighted by a small candle in a jelly glass. When 
the week of festivities is over the priests fall heir to 
this ‘** feast of the gods.”’ 

In the mission schools the tables are set with the 
same care, but with none of the heathen accessories. 

If you have been in to teach, or have a cook in 
the school, the boys rush up and cry: ‘*Happy 
New Year! you likee my card?” and a general 
hand shaking follows. The candies are passed to 
all who come, without stint. Then they sing a gos- 
pel hymn. As they seemed hoarse, [ said: ‘*Are 
you not tired? You have sung so much today.” 
The happy reply was: ‘*O, I no tired today; tomol- 
low I be tired! Today ‘ Happy New Lear.’” 

All night the gongs and crackers were fired, but 
this was as a welcome, the Devil having been driven 
out at noon of the day before. 

Thursday morning after getting breakfast and 
washing the dishes, I awaited EHlong. He came in 
with a look of sublime innocence, saying: ‘‘I so 
solly too late! We have heap big bleakfast this 
morning, nice duck, nice chicken.” 

The reprimand died on my tongue. Who could 
withstand the temptation of chicken and duck ? 


Jean M. Hanna. 


[ CAN remember very well the period in our 
literary history when the AM/antic Monthly was a 
new venture, when the Nation was not and when 
Darley was making the drawings for //arper’s 
Magazine. It was not difficult then to read ‘‘ all the 
magazines.” The North American Review was in 
its earlier stage and was not a runner after famous 
names, but was filled with solid work. As I look on 
the magazines that come to my table now, I am 
amazed at their number, -their variety, and the 
cleverness of their mediocrity. Their very names are 
new to me, an old and persistent reader, and their 
number denotes an immense increase in a certain 
kind of literary life. é 

They are coming to be more and more like the 
newspapers, and seek sensations and great names, 
while the (Sunday ) newspapers are taking on a lit. 
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erary aspect and rivaling the magazines in their own 
field. Where for example will you find better book 
reviewing of the solid sort than is done by ** M. W. 
H.” in the Sunday Sun? 

This passion for names is admirably illustrated on 
the cover of one of the newest magazines of stand- 
ing,— 7he Arena. Here the table of contents is 
given with the writer’s name first in heavy CAPI- 
TALS followed incidentally, as it were, by the title 
of the writing in smaller caps. Even the sober 
Century has lately adopted a fashion of the sort on 
its outside covers. 

How could the editor more plainly say, ‘1 find 
that my public reads an article because it is witten 
by a certain man, and not because it treats of a cey- 
tain subject”? What a contrast this is to the old 
English Reviews, where the author of each article is 
unknown and remains unknown. ‘The Chinese have 
a mysterious proverb, whose sound and not whose 


sense has fixed it in my memory: ‘‘ The voice of a 
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toad at the bottom of a well betokens a loss of friend- 
ship.” But these capitals; what do they betoken ? 
Is it true then that we read for the writer and not for 
And in this 


very number of the Arena we find one of the au- 


the topic? Is it like an interview ? 
thors in large capitals who contrasts a éefter course 
of action with a ‘‘ worser.” Is it indeed the mis- 
sion of America to vulgarize the world? How could 
such a locution, even if written by a celebrity, pass 
the criticism of the proof reader, not to speak of the 
editor ? 


literature, let us not forget that they are in fact 


If we must have these shoals of monthly 


monthly, and therefore have the time to correct the 
press; and do not let us extend to them the charity 
that covers the slips of a daily journal, which goes 
to press at three a. m., and is on the railway trains 
two hours later, and therefore often cannot wait to 
let its recorded events ‘‘go through the formality 
of taking place.” If we old fogies must die, let us 
die protesting. * 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dreams. ' 

WHETHER people like Olive Schreiner’s Dreams or 
not, and whether they agree with the doctrines or 
not, there can be no question that the little parables 
take hold upon one and make a mark upon his 
memory. ‘There are a few things in them so strong 
and so keen that the reader who is in sympathy with 
them may rate them too high at first reading; but 
after reading again, and making all deductions, it 
remains that there is in them an element that rises 
certainly far above cleverness, and rises toward 
greatness. 

They are thihg: 
their singularities become affectations here- 
not, Miss Schreiner has been able in this 


absolutely ‘ sincere, for one 
whether 
after or 
instance to do very bold things with language and 
method with an evidently simple and direct motive 
The feeling 
in them is all noble,—of a tragic and overstrained 


to say the better what she had to say. 


nobility, perhaps, but on no higher a key than one 
may find the lives of ardent women set to in every 
venercton. Indeel, some of the self-abnegations, 
as in ‘* The Hunter,” or the second ‘‘ Dream in a 
Desert,” are not greater than life demands some- 
times of pretty commonplace people, if they wish to 


By Olive Schreiner. Boston: 1891: 
For sale in San Francisco by Pierson 


Dreams. 
Roberts Bros. 
x Robertson. 

/bid. Chicago: 1891: C. H. Sergel & Co. 


keep reasonable self-respect. Nor is the intensity 
with which certain aspects of human society present 
themselves here greater than many thinking people 
will find familiar. But life is not lived up to any 
such key habitually; when sensible hunters in real 
life get to their mountains of Dry-Facts, they usually 
find them interesting and pleasant climbing, and re- 
sign themselves philosophically to the impossibility 
No doubt heroisms 


and abnegations should take themselves as little 


of ever really capturing Truth. 


seriously as possible, and these dreams fit only the 
intenser moods and periods that any sensitive person 
who is doing hard things must go through. They 
would not be tonic in these; they are too hopeless. 
No one can have in his worst moods so gloomy a 
view of his work, or of human life that he will not 
find it reflected in this girl’s pictures, jojned with the 
charge to go ahead and work just the same. . 

But the present reviewer is not disposed to dwell 
on such criticisms, but rather to call attention to the 
remarkable points of strength. The most important 
of these is doubtless the womanliness of thought 
about human relations. 

It isin a more impassioned way the attitude of 
George Eliot: and there is something worth think- 
ing of in this coircidence. The feelings and thoughts 
of women about the larger relations and more ab- 
stract motives of human life have been singularly 
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inarticulate. While feeling much, they have ac- 
cepted men’s interpretations of their feelings, as 
they have taken their creeds from men, though 
themselves the religious sex. If George Eliot and 
Olive Schreiner are true interpreters of the way 
women would feel about society could they get at 
their own feelings clearly, the womanly standard for 
human society is first, that sort of minute and tran- 
scendental justice that we call altruism, second, love 


of truth, and third, private love, as the ruling forces. 


The most penetrating passages are those in which the 
appeal is made to men to understand what they are 
doing to each other by injustices. The Inferno of 
‘The Sunlight Lay across my Bed ” is to the pres- 
ent reviewer not only the strongest of the parables, 
but also the strongest expression he has read of the 
horribleness of injustice, the monstrosity of people’s 
‘* making their gain of another’s loss,” as George 
Eliot had it. It implies in its detail some bad 
political economy, but in its mass it is of wonderful 
truth and insight. 


, Briefer Notice. 

The Afro-American Press.\—A quite exhaustive 
account of the colored writers of this country, and 
their journals. Itis thickly interspersed with portraits, 
and has much interesting information, crudely used. 
Over 150 papers are published by colored people, 
one of which at least, the New York Freeman, has 
had a considerable circulation and commanded atten- 
tion. Its editor, T. T. Fortune, has now gone upon 
the editorial staff of the New York Suz. <A draw- 
back to the sociological value of the book is that it 
does not make any distinction between pure negro 
and mixed blood, and the portraits often show that 
the so-called colored writer has more white than 
colored ancestry. 

Africa and America.*— A collection of addresses, 
on topics relating to his own race, in Africa and in 
this country, by Alex Crummell, the colored rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, in Washington. It is the 
most moderate and thoughtful writing, the mos 
educated and mature in literary style, that we have 
seen from any colored writer, It is free from the 
crudities of style, the eulogies of small notabilities, 
the disposition to treat any achievements of negroes 


!'The Afro-American Press, and its Editors. By I. 
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as remarkable, that characterize the book noticed 
just before. The main theme of the discourses is 
given by the opening one: ‘‘ The Need of New Ideas 
and New Motives fora New Era,” which urges, 
first, that the leaders of the colored race should 
cease to hark back forever to slavery memories, and 
try to put behind them and forget all that; second, 
that they put aside for the present political aspira- 
tions and desire of show, and try to solve the labor 
question for their race; and third, that their own 
character, especially in regard to the sacredness of 
the family, must be lifted, before they can hope for 
equal respect and standing with other races. 


The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public 
School."—A slip of a pamphlet by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, on an important topic, about which no one in 
California should undertake to come to any fixed 
conclusion without first considering carefully all that 
Mrs. Wiggin has to say. 
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